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Applies Electric 


Arc to 


Production Work 


By E. F. Ross 


LTHOUGH welding has firmly established it- 
A self as an economical means of repairing 
broken machinery and equipment, adoption 

of the process for the fabrication of metal prod- 
ucts has been relatively slow. As a production op- 
eration, welding still has much to accomplish. 
Most metalworking and manufacturing plants of 
any size are equipped with welding apparatus but 
for some reason or other its use is limited largely 
to special work. Designing engineers apparently 
have not yet reached the point where, in the de- 
sign of a product, welding suggests itself as a 
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Pgs. 1—Welding by the electric arc method 


logical operatign in the fabri¢ation of that product. 

It is natura}; however, that a manufacturer of 
welding pipe, = sf be casting about for 
new fields of plication and should be among 
the first to adopt welding as & day-in-day-out 
shop process.: B 80 years the Lincoln Electric 
Co., Cleveland, hag*manufactured electric induc- 
tion rii@tors and in more recent years has also 
specialized in electric arc welding apparatus. 
As a motor designer, this company was aware of 
the advantages to be obtained by using steel in 
motor construction, but methods of manufacture 





Fig. 2—From the final assembly, electric motors pass along this conveyor to the shipping room for packing 
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would not permit any unusual change 
in practice. Briefly, the advantages 
to be gained were decreased weight, in- 
creased strength and better cooling, 
the latter being a vital factor in 
efficient operation and ultimate life. 
Vhe perfection of its arc welding 
ecuipment, however, immediately sug- 
gested to the Lincoln company the 
means for accomplishing these struc- 
tural changes, and just how these 
changes were made is an interesting 
story. 

An electric motor consists of three 


made from standard structural steel. 

A motor frame consists of two end 
rings, between which is placed the 
stator winding. As shown by the top 
part of Fig. 5, an end ring is made 
from a standard steel angle rolled toa 
circular shape and having its ends 
welded together by the electric arc. 
The machine for rolling the angles 
into circular shape was designed by 
tre company’s engineers and consists 
of two short horizontal rolls mounted 
side by side and journaled on one end 
only so as to leave the opposite ends 




















FIG. 83—A PORTABLE ARC WELDING MACHINE, THE FRAME AND WHEELS FOR 
WHICH ARE FABRICATED FROM STEEL SECTIONS WELDED TOGETHER 


essential parts; namely, .the rotor or 
rotating element mounted on a steel 
shaft; the stator or frame in which 
are assembled the windings or coils 
of wire carrying the supply current; 
and the end brackets which are bolted 
to either side of the stator frame. 
These brackets carry the bearings in 
which the rotor shaft turns. These 
parts may be seen in Fig. 5. When 
the parts are assembled, the rotor 
is held in position inside the stator 
with an air space or gap of a few 
thousandths of an inch between them 
so that the rotor is perfectly free to 
revolve. Standard practice of the com- 
pany had been to make the stator 
frame and end brackets of cast iron, 
but with the redesign the frame was 
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exposed. The rolls are driven by 
an electric motor through suitable 
gearing. 


A piece of angle steel of proper 
length to form a circle of the desired 
diameter is cut and a hole of about %- 
inch diameter and 1 inch from the end 
is punched in one side. The stock is 
then heated and placed in the rolls 
with one side of the angle fitting into 
a groove in the right-hand roll. A 
pin driven through the end of the 
roll and passing through the hole 
punched in the angle, holds the stock 
in position. As the two rolls turn 
over slowly, the angle is pulled be- 
tween them and formed into a circle. 
A few taps from a light hand ham- 
mer on the flange bearing against the 
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face of the roll serve to prevent dis- 
tortion. A removable plate on the 
enc of the roll permits the ring to be 
sipped off the roll easily. The end 
ring now is ready to have its ends 
welded together and for this opera- 
tion it is placed cup side up in a hori- 
zental welding jig which holds it to 
the exact diameter. The arc weld 
is made quickly. Ventilation and bolt 
holes next are punched by placing 
the ring in the punch dies with the 
hole placed in the stock for the bend- 
ing operation serving as an index. 

In assembling the stator, thin elec- 
trical sheets or laminations of steel, 
punched to accommodate the field 
windings are stacked between the 
two end frames, a special stacking 
fixture being used. The two end 
rings with the laminations between 
are placed under great hydraulic pres- 
sure and while thus compressed are 
riveted together. Because the end 
rings are made of steel, hot riveting 
is used, the same as for structural steel 
work. The laminations are held firmly 
between the end rings without pos- 
sibility of ever working loose. As the 
hot rivets cool, contraction draws the 
laminations together still tighter with- 
out danger from cracking the end 
rings. Ordinary cast iron rings would 
fai; under similar treatment. Loose 
laminations cause noisy operation and 
chafing of the coils while tight lami- 
nations improve electrical characteris- 
tics by providing a magnetic field 
of even density. To prevent iron 
losses, the steel laminations previ- 
ously have been heat treated. 


Air Space Is Increased 


From the illustrations it will be seen 
that the use of rolled steel and rings 
provides a maximum of ventilating 
space. To obtain an_ equivalent 
strength, a east iron frame having 
a cross section of about two and one- 
half times as great as steel would be 
required and would cut down materi- 
ally the air passages within the motor. 
As the operation of an electric motor 
produces heat in the laminations and 
in the copper wire coils, the greater 
the ventilation provided and _ the 
cooler the motor, consequently the 
longer its life and higher its efficien- 
cy. 

For motors of much larger size, end 
rings are rolled in the same fashion 
as for smaller motors, except that 
larger rolls are used and the angle 
steel is of considerably heavier sec- 
tion. At the present time, the rings 
are rolled in two segments which are 
welded together to form the complete 
ring, the smaller segment being about 
one-fourth of the circumference. 
Shortly it is expected that these large 
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size end rings will be rolled: in one 
piece. In motors of large size,. the 


This machine is: shown-in: Fig: 4. This 
illustration’ shows. a rotor mounted. 


two end rings must be joined together’ between’ two supports and ready~ to 


by some means other than the rivets 
which pass through the laminations, 
consequently the frame is formed by 
welding between the two rings short 
lengths of heavy bar steel spaced 
about every 10 inches apart. Lamina- 
tions for the stator are stacked, com- 
pressed and hot riveted together to form 
a complete unit in itself, having an 
outside diameter equal to that inside 
the space bars in the frame. This 
unit is inserted in the stator frame 
and held in position by light steel 
rings, one on either side, keyed and 
welded into place. 


Forged Steel Feet Used 


In the earlier model of the motor 
the feet were cast integral with the 
end rings but in the steel end ring 
type of small size they are made of 
drop forged steel and are welded to 
the frame. A jig with perfectly 
plane surface is employed for holding 
the feet and stator during the weld- 
ing so that the motor feet are always 
parallel to the shaft and will not 
rock when mounted on a true base. 
After the machine work on the frame 
is done, the feet are ground, making 
certain that they are not only parallel 
to the shaft. but are at right angles to 
the frame. On the heavy type motors, 
the feet are built up of steel plates 
cut to shape and welded to the steel 
end rings. In this case the two legs 
on each side have a common bottom 
plate. 

Laminations for the rotor, also 
punched from heat treated electrical 
sheets, are first assembled between 
two heavy steel end plates, then placed 
under pressure and hot riveted. With 
this type of construction, the windings, 
or copper rods, in the rotor play no 
part in holding the laminations to- 
gether, thus they are relieved from 
all strain. End rings, or the elec- 
trical connection between the copper 
rods, are made from strips of pure 
copper bent into circular shape and 
electrically welded. These rings are 
punched and are put over the drawn 
copper rods which have been inserted 
in the rotor with the ends protruding 
slightly. The whole rotor now is 
placed in an automatic machine and 
the rods and rings are are welded 
solidly together. This method has a 
double advantage; mechanically the 
rods and end rings are converted into 
one solid piece and electrically, a per- 
fect circuit results. 

The machine which welds the end 
rings and copper rods together is of 
unusual interest because it is fabricat- 
ed almost entirely by arc welding. 


have the windings welded. One sup- 
port is made from a standard section 
of I-beam with a base constructed 
from scrap pieces of steel plate neat- 
ly welded together. The other sup- 
port is a piece of round steel bar 
with three steel plate legs welded on. 








table with the axis of rotation ver- 
tical, and: as the table. is. rotated by 
means of a small electric motor be- 
neath, the end ring passes under the 
carbon arc which the operator oscil- 
lates slightly to make a thorough weld. 

Due to the fact that the end rings 
for large rotors are built up from a 
series of copper strips laid one on“ 
another, the welds are made on the 


& 
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FIG. 4—THE EQUIPMENT USED FOR WELDING THE COPPER ROD WINDINGS OF THE 


ROTOR TO THE END RINGS. 
READY FOR WELDING. 


A LARGE ROTOR IS SHOWN IN POSITION 
THE EQUIPMENT WAS CONSTRUCTED BY 


WELDING STEEL SECTIONS TOGETHER 


A screw top permits the rotor shaft 
to be raised and lowered. At the ex- 
treme left in the illustration is a 
standard built from a piece of steel 
tubing and three steel plate legs. An 
adjustable arm clamped on the tubing 
supports the carbon are which can 
be swung around by means of the ex- 
tension handle, 

At the extreme right in the illus- 
tration is a table built up from steel 
sections. In this case also the column 
which supports the welding carbon 
consists of a piece of machined tubing. 
A rotor ready to have its end rings 
welded is placed on the center of the 
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side of the rings rather than on the 
face. The rotor shown in the supports 
in Fig. 4 is ready to be welded in 
this fashion. It will be noted that a 
universal joint fastened to the end 
of the rotor shaft and connected to 
the center of the rotating table, pro- 
vides the method of rotating the rotor 
and passing it under the arc. Later 
it is expected that only the table meth- 
od of welding will be used. Are weld- 
ing of copper produces a gas of pun- 
gent odor and to carry it away as it is 
generated, a sheet metal hood has been 
constructed and is connected with an 
exhaust fan. Even this hood and duct 
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have been fabricated by arc welding. 


As pointed out previously, ventila- 
tion has much to do with the opera- 
tion of an electric motor, consequently 
mechanical means are used to provide 
greater air circulation. For this pur- 
pose heavy ventilating vanes are weld- 
ed onto each rotor end plate. The 
vanes are cut from heavy material 
and so formed that two vanes are 
made from one piece of material. The 
welds are so securely made that it is 
impossible for the vanes to come off 
and damage the motor windings. To 
direct the air currents in the proper 
course a sheet steel deflector is weld- 
ed to the inside of the motor brackets. 
As the rotor revolves the vanes draw 
air in at the end of the motor and 
throw it outward around the coils and 
back through the slots in the steel 
frame, thus cooling every part of the 
stator. 

Although the oil ring is one of the 
smallest parts of a motor, it is one 
of the most important and it is con- 
structed by welding. The purpose of 
this ring, which rotates slowiy on the 
rotor shaft, is to carry oil from the 
bearing oil pocket to the shaft. This 
ring is made by welding two disked 
steel rings together along their peri- 
meters. A deep groove thus is formed 
in the center and serves to carry to 
the top of the shaft several times as 
much oil as\would a solid ring. A 
small conduit box constructed by weld- 
ing and bolted onto the side of the 
motor to one of the end frames for 
quick removal, completes the welded 
portions of the motor. To provide a 
means for adjusting belt tension, an 
electric motor usually is mounted on 
a rail slotted to receive the bolts 
which pass through the motor feet 
and carrying long screws for sliding 
the unit backward and forward on the 
rail. ‘ Formerly these rails were cast 





but now they are constructed from 
light steel sections welded. together 
and have on one end a small lug 
which is threaded to accommodate the 
adjusting screw. 

Since the starting current of a 
loaded induction motor is_ several 
times the normal running current, so 
high in fact that motors of large 
horsepower may considerably disturb 
the line voltage, it is necessary to pro- 
vide a starting device to limit the 
starting current. For this purpose the 
Lincoln company manufactures a 
starting compensator in which the 
working parts are protected from dust 
and dirt by a steel case. To limit 
arcing and to prevent heating, the 
switch contacts in the lower part of 
the case are immersed in oil, conse- 
quently it is important that the case 
be leak proof. 


Compensator Cases Welded 


This case is fabricated by welding 
and is another interesting éxample of 
what this method can accomplish in 
the way of production work. Heavy 
gage sheet steel forms the material 
for the case. The stock is cut flat, 
bent into shape and the edges welded 
together. The hinged lid is made sim- 
ilarly except that for stiffening a nar- 
row piece of strip steel is welded 
around the front and side edges. To 
provide a substantial bearing for the 
























operating handle extends 
through. the case, a 8 ifcular piece 
of material is welde below the 
handle aperature. The switch handle 
must be operated between certain lim- 
its and for this purpose cast iron lim- 
it lugs are welded to the outside of 
the case. In most installations, the 
compensator is to be placed on a 
wall or post, making it necessary to 
provide some means of mounting. For 
this purpose two pieces of steel bar 
stock are welded together to form a T 
and this in turn is welded to the back 
of the case so that the three ends of 
the T extend out beyond the case to 
form lugs, one on either side and one 
below. As a positive means for de- 
termining whether the case is leak 
proof, it is suspended on a rack and 
filled with kerosene which penetrates 
cracks impervious to water. 


The Lincoln company also manu- 
factures many different types of arc 
welding outfits, both in stationary 
and portable models. The latter af- 
ford excellent opportunity for fabrica- 
tion by welding as is shown by Fig. 3. 
The rectangular frame consists of 
four steel angles welded together. Two 
or three angle iron cross members pro- 
vide a means of support for the weld- 
ing generator and operating motor. 
Rear axle supports are built up from 
small pieces of steel angles and these 
are welded in place beneath the frame. 
The rear axle is a round steel bar 
while the front is a built-up proposi- 
tion of angles and a round bar, the 


‘difference in construction being neces- 


sitated by the fact that the front axle 
must be pivoted for steering. The 
wheels are most unique in their con- 
struction and are extremely substan- 
tial and economical. The tread is 
made by rolling a piece of strip steel 
into a band and welding the ends to- 


(Concluded on Page 138) 




















FIG. 5—THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT AN END BRACKET, TH® STATOR, THE ROTOR AND THE OTHER END 


BRACKET. NOTE THE VENTILATING VANES WELDED TO THE ROTOR. 


IN THE UPPER CENTER OF THE ILLUSTRATION IS 


A STATOR FRAME END.RING ROLLED FROM STANDARD STEEL ANGLE AND WELDED TOGETHER 
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‘{ LEFT wingghas grown up in the 
A tive: moyement of the United 

States Wich threatens the 
peace of industry. The rise of the 
left wing movement has been most 
conspicuous iMvgthe mine workers’ 
union, where -agggote equal to about 
one-third of .the- membership was 
polled by the Progressives at the 
last annual convention. A_ situation 
parallel to that in the miners’ or- 
ganization exists in a lesser way in 
the trade unions of the several pri- 
mary industries. 

The communist program of amal- 
gamation and industrial unionism has 
been endorsed by no fewer than 16 
state federations of labor and by 
numerous local, district and central 
labor bodies. 

The real significance of the left 
wing movement in organized labor 
is commonly misinterpreted. The 
potential influence of the left wing 
is sometimes overestimated and some- 
times underestimated. Accurate in- 
formation regarding the program of 
the left wing leaders and the extent 
to which they have been able to carry 
out their plans offers the only proper 
basis for judgment. 

Employers in nearly all lines of 
industry are accustomed to rely up- 
on information collected through their 
own organizations or through other 
agencies engaged in furthering har- 
monious relations between employers 
and employes. The manner in which 
the information is secured, piecemeal 
and for special uses, and in a limited 
number of establishments and locali- 
ties, renders the co-ordination and col- 
lation of the facts so gathered of 
questionable value. If this were not 
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The Reds: Are They a Real 
Menace to American 


Industry? 


IV—The Socialist Wat on Business 


By RalpheE; Duncan 


News Editor, New York Commercial 
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true, industry would be less fre- 
quently disturbed by strife between 
industrial managers and the leaders 
of labor. 

The “class struggle” is a form of 
war against industry.- If socialistic 
leaders have been successful in win- 
ning the allegiance of large numbers 
of industrial workers to their cause, 
it is due less to their superior leader- 
ship than to lack of .well-advised 
leadership on the side of the em- 
ployers. 

The rank and file of employes in 
the industrial establishments of the 
country are honest at heart and mean 
to be loyal. The whole problem of 
labor relations resolves into a ques- 
tion of loyalty and constructive leader- 
ship. Shall industrial workers give 
their allegiance to the management 


SOCIALISTS PUT 
OKEH ON ‘REDS’ | 


CHICAGO, April 18.—~—Chicago So- 
|cialists have voted in favor of the 
| Bolshevist program as expressed in 
| the Third internationale at Moscow, it 
| was announced today following the 
|balloting for delegates fram Cook 
{county to the nationgl Socialist con- 
| vention in Detroit June 25. J Louis 
| Engdahl and William F. Kruse, repre- 
senting the radical wing of the party, 
| were clected. 

It also became known that Mr. Eng- 
| dahl is heading a committee to spread 
Third internationale propaganda in 
the Socialist ranks, this being the first 
{ time such a committee has been 
| formed in this country. 
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A news item that appeared in many 
newspapers in 1923 
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of the organization of which they 
are a part, or to some outside organi- 
zation which seeks the ruin of the 
business which they. serve? Shall 
the management retain the loyalty of 
its working forces, or yield its right- 
ful place of leadership to socialistic 
pretenders? <A divided allegiance is 
no allegiance. The employe owes his 
loyalty to the organization in which 
he works, if only as a matter of com- 
mon honesty, and the management is 
duty-bound to make no compromise 
with the forces that deliberately plan 
the betrayal of men and management. 

The left wing movement in Ameri- 
can labor aims at the undermining 
of the spirit of loyalty of employes 
toward their employers, and the over- 
throw of the existing leadership in 
the labor unions. 

It is nothing new to say that a left 
wing is operating in the labor move- 
ment. Employers and labor leaders 
appreciate the fact full well, since 
they are almost daily confronted with 
signs of growing dissatisfaction with 
the present leaders of labor. 

To conceive of the strategy under- 
lying the left wing activity is more 
important at the present moment 
than to follow out the details of its 
many attempts to upset the morale 
of working forces in any one industry 
or group of establishments. The 
outstanding defect in much of the 
remedial work carried on by em- 
ployers consists in putting the em- 
phasis upon specific activities within 
the separate plants and unions of an 
industry. It is of much more im- 
portance to get at the sources of the 
dissension and to perceive of the 
general’ strategy and plan of action 
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Leaders ‘of ‘the radical’ movement who were arrested in the raid at Bridgman, Mich., several years ago 


of the men who are the “brains” of 
the left wing movement. 

Physicians . sometimes disagree -in 
their diagnosis of a case, although 
they may be in close accord upon 
fundamentals. Something like this 
occurs when industrial managers try 
to harmonize the information which is 
gathered for them in the ordinary 
way in the plants of their own and 
of other organizations. When the 
subject is approached from the stand- 
point of the left wing movement as 
a whole a better perspective is ob- 
tained. 

It is a singular fact that one com- 
mon objective actuates the propa- 
ganda of every element in the revo- 
lutionary radical movement now op- 
erating in the United States. A wide 
difference may be observed in the 
tactics employed by the different revo- 
lutionary groups, but careful analysis 
fails to reveal any essential difference 
in their ultimate aims. A_ conflict 
in tactics and methods is often taken 
to mean a divergence in the ultimate 
purpose, which may or may not be 
the case. It is a well known device 
of seditious and revolutionary. organi- 
zations deliberately to foment false 
issues for no other purpose than to 
split another organization. 

The presence of a left wing in the 
labor movement simply means that 
this splitting process is being ap- 
plied. It is not from any spontane- 
ous cause that a “progressive” or 
radical faction has grown up in most 
of the large unions. 
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The method of. building a left wing 
inside of any group or organization ‘is 
fairly simple. ‘Whether it—is -a -trade 
union, a political organization, an un- 
organized working force in a nonunion 
plant, a women’s club, a civic associa- 
tion or a farmers’ organization, the 
process is the same. The means of 
producing the split may vary with 
the situation, but the general scheme 
does not change. The phenomena 
of the left wing, right wing and cen- 
ter have been a common characteristic 
of revolutionary movements through- 
out the history of socialism, commun- 
ism, syndicalism and anarchy in 
European countries for two centuries. 


One Faction Is Secret 


Some part of the mechanism which 
makes up a left wing, right wing or 
center always works in secret. The 
“nucleus” upon which there is built 
a left wing usually calls itself the 
center. The.center merges with the 
left wing or with the right wing, as 
may suit its immediate aims. The 
left wing itself may exist in conceal- 
ment or in secret for a long period 
before coming into the open. 

The principle on which the scheme 
operates consists in creating a dual 
authority inside the organization. The 
right wing is usually led by the 
recognized heads of the organization. 
The left wing is controlled by its 
own ruling group, who set up their 
committees and formulate their poli- 
cies independently of those designated 
to be the officials. The effect is to 
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create two rival groups, each attempt- 
ing to impose its authority upon 
the other. In this situation, the con- 
cealed or hidden center may play one 
group off against the other, almost 
at will. 

An illustration of how a left wing: 
starts and how it is manipulated will 
give the answer to many of the 
questions commonly asked concerning 
the extent and strength of the left 
wing movement as it exists today 
in the labor unions of the country. 
As an example, a unit of 100 may 
be taken to represent a local union 
or any other group. The number 
might be 1000 or it might be 10,000 
or 100,000. The principle is the 
same whether in the case of a local 
union, an international union, or the 
labor movement of any country or 
of the world. 

Boring within begins with a 
“nucleus” consisting sometimes of one 
person, and sometimes of two or 
three. A “nucleus” may perhaps be 
larger but in such a case it will be 
ruled by some one or two or three 
of its members. The results will be 
similar whatever may be the type 
or the size of the “nucleus.” The 
“nucleus” organizes around itself a 
larger group which eventually forms 
its number into a separate faction. 
The “nucleus” becomes the center, the 
little faction built around it, forms 
the left wing, and the conservative 
majority becomes the right wing. The 
center or “nucleus” remains con- 
cealed, and it seldom or never acts 











independently of the right and left. 
It sometimes throws its ‘influence to 
the right and sometimes to the left. 
The center gradually draws to itself 
a carefully chosen group of trusted 
confederates. This increase in the 
size of the center tends to intensify 
the agitation of the left wing. 

A majority is not required in the 

left wing to enable the center to 
achieve its ends. It is not uncommon 
for the center to carry on agitation 
through the left wing which is di- 
rectly counter to the action it seeks 
to bring about in the organization 
as a whole. It first creates the issue 
and then proceeds to organize the 
counter movement in the right wing. 
A center which successfully conceals 
its existence may, by these tactics, 
give direction to the entire course of 
events within the organization. When 
the time comes that the numerical 
strength of the left wing fairly bal- 
ances the more conservative elements 
in the right wing, a very few men 
secretly organized as a center can 
play off the two groups one against 
the other, and determine the outcome 
of almost every issue according to 
the way the center throws its vote. 
Ten or a dozen men organized as a 
center, and controlled by a “nucleus” 
which is but a fraction of the whole, 
may sometimes in this manner domi- 
nate an entire organization. 
A center operates today within 
the labor movement of the United 
States. It is composed of commun- 
ists and socialists. There is un- 
mistakable evidence also of anarchist 
influence within the center. 

Within the communist and socialist 
parties of the United States there is 
the closest laison between the groups 
which comprise the center in both 
movements. The communist organiza- 
tions are controlled by an inner struc- 
ture called the “apparatus.” The 
“apparatus” is in turn controlled by 
the center, and the center is dominat- 
ed by a secret executive committee. 
A similar plan is carried out within 
each of the many organizations con- 
trolled by the Socialist party. 

In England, Germany, France, Bul- 
garia and other countries, a working 
agreement has been effected between 
the Communist party organization and 
the left wing of both the socialist and 
labor movements. Employers and pub- 
lic men in the United States are begin- 
ning to perceive that a similar situa- 
tion confronts them in this country. 
The significance of these facts is 


plain. 
The leaders of the worldwide revo- 
lutionary conspiracy now _ operat- 


ing under the Third (Communist) In- 
ternational have united with the 
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leaders of the socialist left wing to 
form a left and center within the 
labor movements of this and 
other countries. It is a long step 
forward for the revolutionary par- 
ties. 

The principal avenue of propaganda 


of the left wing in the American 
labor movement is the system of 
workers’ colleges now operating under 
the joint auspices of the Socialist 
party, the Farmer-Labor (Commun- 
ist) party and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 








Review of New Books 








England’s Refractory Clays 
Refractory Materials, Their Manu- 


facture and Uses, by A. B. Searle; 


cloth 730 pages, 6 x 8% inches; pub- 
lished: by Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd., 
London and furnished by IRON TRADE 
Review for $15, postpaid and in Eu- 
rope by Penton Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for £3 15s, 
net. . 


This second edition of a work first 
published in 1917, has been greatly 
enlarged in the revision, in spite of 
effort to keep out everything but ac- 
tually pertinent matter. The work 
has been out of print for four years 
but cost of printing was too high to 
allow its reproduction at that time in 
spite of great demand for it. A 
great increase in technical papers 
on the subject in the past few years 
has supplied the author with some ad- 
ditional material from other investiga- 
tors. The subject of refractories has 
been covered exhaustively from the 
viewpoint of the raw materials, the 
manufacture of various forms of re- 
fractory materials in various branches 
of industry and data on testing and 
specifications. 


* baa ” 


Foundry Practice To Date 


Transactions A. F. A. Vol, 32, Parts 
f and II, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1925, Illustrations, 
diagrams, tables, 6 x 9 inches, cloth, 
published by American Foundrymen’s 
association and supplied by IRon 
TRADE REVIEW postpaid at: Part I, 
789 pages, $6; Part 11, 387 pages, $4. 
Sections of part I; Apprenticeship, 38 
pages, $0.50; nonferrous foundry prac- 
tice, 254 pages, $2; iron foundry prac- 
tice, 175 pages, $1; malleable cast 
iron, 68 pages, $1; steel casting prac- 
tice, 103 pages, $1. 


Because of the extent of material 
presented at the Milwaukee meeting, 
the bound volume of proceedings of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion for 1924 has been published in 
two parts. Part I contains all papers 
and reports other than those on sand 
problems. It is composed of sections 
on apprentice training, nonferrous 


castings, iron castings, steel and mal- 
leable castings; metallurgical and shop 
topics are included in each of these 
sections. The papers reproduced pre- 
sent the most valuable foundry data 
ever put out in the association’s pro- 
ceedings. 

Part II is devoted exclusively to the 
papers and reports on sand research 
presented at the Milwaukee meetings, 
and in addition contains the report of 
the joint committee on geological sur- 
veys, covering the foundry sand re- 
sources of some 10 states. The geologi- 
cal survey departments of these states 
co-operated with the committee by mak- 
ing the surveys and obtaining sam- 
ples of the sands. The testing of the 
samples, numbering more than 700, 
was carried on at the United States 
bureau of standards, Cornell univer- 
sity and the University of Illinois. 


As all the sands were tested under 
uniform conditions and by methods 
specified by the standards issued by 
the joint committee on molding sand 
research, all these sands can be com- 
pared as to their various physical pro- 
perties. 


* * * 


Many Figures on Metals 


Metal Statistics, by the American 
Metal Market; cloth, 536 pages, 4 x 6 
inches; furnished by IRON TRADE RE- 
view, Cleveland. for $1 postpaid and 
in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, London, for 5 
shillings net. 


Like its seventeen predecessors this 
volume presents a compact collection 
of statistics of production and price, 
covering ferrous and nonferrous met- 
als. Figures are from the American 
Iron and Steel institute, United States 
geological survey, American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics and possess high 
authenticity. 

The revision from the preceding is- 
sue consists in bringing the tabular 
matter to date and addition of a num- 
ber of new tables to supplement those 
formerly appearing. 
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las in Report on Unit Stress 
Arouses Criticism 


Unprejudiced Authorities and Steel Producers and Fabricators Equally Emphatic in 
Demand for Proper Treatment of Steel in Department of Commerce 
Report—Demand for Open Hearing Is Hinted 


REHITECTS, manufacturers and 
Sgmnetacers are beginning to ex- 

amine critically the report of 
the building code committee of the 
United States department of com- 
merce and to inquire why structural 
steel is dealt with so harshly in its 
recommendations. Adverse criticism 
is emanating from a number of un- 
related groups, all of which are equal- 
ly emphatic in their assertions that 
the report is biased. 

As pointed out in last week’s issue 
of IRON TRADE REVIEW, the commit- 
tee’s report on recommended stresses 
for timber, structural steel and con- 
crete for buildings seems to imply 
that structural steel is a material 
of questionable quality; that the speci- 
fications of the American Society for 
Testing Materials for structural steel 
for buildings are worthless that 90 
per cent of the structural steel used 
for buildings (according to the com- 
mittee’s estimate) is designed, fabri- 
cated and erected without competent 
supervision or control; and that the 
18,000 and 20,000 pound figures for 
unit stress advocated by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction 


and the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, respectively, are dangerously 
liberal. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW also published 
a list of the members of the com- 
mittee, which while embracing two 
members of the American Concrete 
institute, shows no representative of 
the steel producing or fabricating in- 
dustries. 

It is significant that the opening 
gun ¢in behalf of fair treatment for 
structural steel as a building ma- 
terial has been fired by an unbiased 
participant. The American Architect, 
New York, in its issue of July 15, 
comments editorially in part as fol- 
lows: 


It is with considerable regret that 
an unqualified endorsement cannot be 
given to the tentative recommended 
unit working stresses for’ timber, 
steel and concrete for design of build- 
ings. This element of building codes 
is of paramount importance ahd, as 
the report states, often subject to 
competitive influences. In this re- 
spect one expects a committee of the 
department of commerce to be im- 
mune. 

Acknowledgment is made specifical- 
ly to persons known to be expert in 


concrete and timber characteristics 
but in no case is there any specific 
reference to assistance given by or 
consideration given to experts in the 
production and fabrication of steel. 
It is true that reference is made to 
the recent report of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers’ special 
committee and to the recommendations 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, both of which are dis- 
counted with scant consideration. 

The time-honored fibre stress of 
16,000 pounds for steel of “structural 
grade” in bending is recommended 
with a permissible stress of 18,000 
pounds for “steel for bridges,’ both 
conforming to the A. S. T. M. speci- 
fications. It distinctly classes the 
A. S. T. M. “structural grade’ steel 
with steel “obtained without a defin- 
ite specification” with no distinction 
between the sheep and the goats. 

In the introduction of the report 
is stated: “It is felt, however, that 
the present status of building regu- 
lation, involving as it does in many 
cases only a haphazard control over 
design, construction and _ inspection, 
does not justify a marked increase 
in present code stresses for steel.” 
Again—“If, however, the responsi- 
bility and competency of those in 
charge of construction are thoroughly 
established, and if measures are taken 
to control the many factors affecting 
safety, it is felt that stresses predi- 














Principal Provisions of Four Codes Compared 


American Society of 


deflection is prevented.... 
Bending. . Pla deiee ateteters «oa. 
Fiber stress in pins.... 
CU ONE iain. ip ik Abe bse 3% 
Shearing on power-driven rivets...... 
Shearing on f 
Shearing on unfinished bolts... ... 
Bearing (single shear) on pins....... 


Bearing (single shear) on power-driven rivets.......... 
i Sect arecn "PRESS 
Bearing (single shear) on unfinished bolts.............. 
Bearing (double shear) on pins........ 
Bearing (double shear) on power-driven rivets... 
Bearing (double shear) on hand-driven rivets............... 
Bearing (double shear) on unfinished bolts................. 


Bearing (single shear) on 


and-driven rivets........ 


Civil Engineers 


American Dept. of Com- 

Institute merce Building 
of Steel Majority Minority Code 

Construction Report Report Committee 
ee Ks hank Wi 18,000 20,000 18,000 16,000 
essa ea 18,000 20,000 15,000 12,500 
Me AR co 18,000 20,000 18,000 16,000 
a 27.000 inet se aged 24,000 
ee ee 13,500 15,000 12,000 
| amie ih dak Al mess: 13,500 15,000 st yah 12,000 
10.000 10,000 sett A 9,000 
2g PE 10,000 10,000 pees 9,000 
BR i, 24,000 27,000 Pa 
24,000 27,000 
16,000 18,000 

16,000 18,000 aon 
Oe ee a eee 30,000 30,000 24,000 
plains, vuginmte 30,000 30,000 24,000 
20,000 20,000 18,000 
20,000 20,000 18,000 


Note : The wording in the first column is from the standard specification of the American Institute of Steel Construction. Some of the 
figures probably are not strictly comparable because of different methods of defining them in the-four codes. For instance the 
bearing stress on rivets and bolts in the first two columns are given single and double shear, while the devartment of commerce 


report does not indicate whether the figures are: for single or double shear. 


shear condition, 
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It is assumed they are meant to apply to the double 











cated on the 18,000 pounds per square 
inch basic figure could be used with 
as great prospect of safety as char- 
acterizes structures designed and built 
on a 16,000 pound basis without bene- 
fit of such control. Over 90 per cent 
of structural steel buildings are ,esti- 
mated to be designed and erected 
without supervision of those whose 
training and experience fits them to 
determine accurately what loads, 
stresses and special conditions affect- 
ing safety of the building will be. 
The possession of a handbook issued 
by a steel corporation, or a bit _of 
hastily given advice from a building 
official often serves as justification for 
‘design’ of considerable structures, for 
the safety of which the building offi- 
cial must assume at least partial 
responsibility.” 

The above appears to be an un- 
warranted indictment and unjust esti- 
mate of that great body of techni- 
cally educated, earnest and sincerely 
honest structural engineers and archi- 
tects. It is true that the steel mills 
have issued very serviceable and valu- 
able handbooks, but it is also true 
that the various producers of con- 
crete materials and accessories have 
issued equally as serviceable and valu- 
able handbooks which are not men- 
tioned, not even disparagingly, in 
paragraph 19 of the appendix. 

The foregoing from the American 
Architect is typical of the criticism 
coming from .professional men who 
are concerned not only with structural 
steel, but timber, concrete and other 
building materials. There are eminent 
engineers with wide experience in both 
structural steel and reinforced con- 
crete construction who declare that 
20,000 pounds unit stress for steel is 
more conservative than the  build- 
ing code committee’s recommendation 
for concrete. 


In the accompanying table of com- 
parisons of the stresses advocated by 
four different groups, it will be noted 
that the building code committee’s rec- 
ommendations fall below those of even 
the most conservative figure used in 
practice. In view of this, and of the 
rapid gain in the use of the 18,000 fig- 
ure, some authorities find it difficult 
to understand the statement in the 
appendix of the committee’s report, 
which reads, “The unanimity with 
which the 16,000 has been accepted, 
not only in this country but in Canada 
and Australia, and the persistence 
with which it has been retained, is 
remarkable.” 

Although the 18,000 pound unit 
stress has been in effect in a code for 
only a short time, it already is in use 
in practically every large city in the 
United States except Chicago and 
New York. It is in use in Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Indiana- 
polis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Lou- 
isville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, St. Paul, San Francisco and 





Washington and in many _ smaller 
cities. 

But the objections voiced are not so 
much directed at the specific provi- 
sions of the report as to the pre- 
judice against steel obviously held by 
the person or persons who drew up 
the part relating to steel. 

In order to throw light on the mo- 
tive behind the report IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW asked members of the committee 
for information on the methods of pro- 
cedure employed in drafting the re- 


port. The chairman writes on this as 


and continuing throughout the peried 
of study, an active investigation would 
be made of all available data upon 
the subject, such as summarizing ex- 
isting laws, accumulation of test re- 
search work, analysis of reports, di- 
(Concluded on Page 163) 


Laborers Lead List of 
Stock Purchasers 


Further evidence of the diffusion 
of stock ownership particularly in 
public utility companies is brought out 
in a compilation of figures showing 








Was the Old 


Steel Better? 


AN ATTEMPT is made ‘to show that the present day open-hearth 
steel is not of a better quality than the old time Bessemer 
steel. Why question the uniformity and quality of structural steel? 
Perhaps no member of the committee is old enough to recoliect the 
behavior of the first Bessemer steel beams as they passed through 
the fabricating shops. One end of a beam would be of medium 
grade and punch and cut beautifully; the other end would be hard 
and brittle, punching an irregular hole and often splitting the web. 
With that poor, non-uniform quality of steel we designed for a 
16,000 pound stress, sometimes 18,000 or 20,000 if the required size 
was not “in stock” and mill delivery 90 days off, and yet those build- 
ings still stand, solid and substantial. If the fine-haired distinc- 
tions and highly technical requirements made in paragraph 17 were 
essential and vital these old-time buildings, often with merely 
bolted field connections, should have collapsed long ago or they 
should do so now to justify the “higher criticism” displayed in this 
report. 

No American product has received more scientific study and ex- 
perimentation than steel. Its physical characteristics have been 
standardized under the specifications of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. Tests required by the purchaser, both mill and 
shop, have compelled the producers to maintain these high standards 
and it is known that the cost of inspection and tests made by the 
producers is now from six to eight times as great as when the 
making of structural steel was begun. The refinements of produc- 
tion are as perfect as the nature of the material permits —FROM 


EDITORIAL IN JULY 15 ISSUE OF AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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follows: recent purchases of shares of four 


“The committee’s plan of submit- 
ting its tentative reports freely to all 
building industries and the technical 
public for criticism and co-operative 
suggestions gives every interest op- 
portunity to be heard. All comments 
upon such tentative reports are al- 
ways carefully considered by the com- 
mittee as a whole before word- 
ing of final recommendations is de- 
cided. 


“The method of preparing the first 
draft of a tentative report has been 
quite varied. No one plan has been 
employed in all cases. Such procedure, 
however, is of no _ special moment, 
for after a preliminary draft was 
supplied, it became at once a matter 
of careful consideration by the com- 
mittee as a whole. Usually several 
meetings would be devoted to such 
analysis, frequently extending over 
several months. 

“Previous to beginning any report, 
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large telephone companies. A _ total 
of 733,676 shares were sold to 118,- 
799 persons. 


The most striking feature of the 
report is the fact that the largest 
group of subscribers in the list is 
composed of laborers, 24,317. House- 
wives form the next most important 
group with 21,626 individuals. The 
laborers purchased 82,182 shares of 
stock, while the housewives bought 
132,042. This last number is the 
largest shown for any one of the 
various groups. Stenographers to the 
number of 4101 are on the list of 
stock purchasers; teachers 3047; clerks 
10,744 and barbers 527. The num- 
ber of bankers is only 1249; execu- 
tives 4347, while only 24 capitalists 
appear on the list. 
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Miners should be shown the connection between clean coal and automobiles; it pays in many ways 


Clean Coal: How To Get It--VI 


Mine Operators, Coke Producers and Iron and Steel Manufacturers Are Co- 
operating — Misunderstanding in the Industry Is Being Cleared 
Away—Need for Method of Evaluation Now More Evident 


IKE most other movements, the 
L clean coal campaign was start- 
ed to correct a condition that 
had become unbearable. The coal 
shortage of 1922 brought to the sur- 
face and strongly emphasized those in- 
tolerable evils of the coal trade that 
had so long controlled the policies of 
the whole coal industry, and exposed 
to the public the wrong attitude of one 
of our great basic industries. 

The cause of nearly all the troubles 
of the coal industry, troubles so great 
as to upset the peace and prosperity of 
the whole nation several times since 
the great war, has been simply mis- 
understanding; the cause of the bal- 
ance of the troubles of the coal in- 
dustry has been, as Harrington Emer- 
son puts it, “the perverseness of hvu- 
man nature.” 

In the first place, we have so 
greatly misunderstood the coal prob- 
lem that we have not sufficiently 
studied and classified the coal itself. 
We, including consumers, operators, 
railroad men and our government, 
have overlooked two most important 
factors of the problem, and have at- 
tempted artificial means that have 
only aggravated the troubles. John 
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By Ralph Hayes Sweetser 


Lee Mahin, president of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, mentioned these 
two vital factors in his address on 
“Merchandising” delivered before the 
National Coal association in Cincin- 
nati, May 15, 1924. Mr. Mahin ap- 
plied the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing to the coal industry, and said 
that it was “necessary to- consider first, 
what you have to sell, and second 
who buys it.” 

Neither the average consumer nor 
the average coal operator knows 
enough about coal to be able to buy 
and use, or to mine and sell coal, 


AFET 


FIRST 


THEN ~ 
CLEAN COAL 





Signs such as this are being placed in 
many of the mines in West 
Virginia and Kentucky 


intelligently. The main problem. of 
the user in recent years has been to 
get coal, and the chief concern of the 
coal operator has been to get a mar- 
ket. There has not been enough at- 
tention given .to the qualifications of 
the coal, and to the requirements of 
the consumer. It has been a game 
of get, without any give. The coal 
operators and the coal miners have 
misunderstood the coal they have 
mined, and generally have not known 
how it was used; and, apparently, the 
operators and miners have not un- 
derstood the public. On the other 
hand, the consumers have misunder- 
stood their own requirements and 
have known little about the coal 
mines and coal miners. 

Labor misunderstandings have so 
stirred up the whole country, that at- 
tention has been focused on the sore 
spots of the coal industry, and out 
of the commotion there has come a 
clearer understanding of the funda- 
mentals of the coal business than ever 
before. It is now known that the 
law of supply and demand applies to 
coal as well as to other commodities; 
it is now known that the prosperity of 
the coal trade in the long run depends 








upon the prosperity of general busi- 
ness, and that the fluctuations are no 
more “seasonal” than in other lines 
of business. . 

Coal has lacked a standard of value, 
and its price has been based neither 
on its cost nor on its quality, but 
upon the elusiveness of the car supply 
and the whims of union miners. Car 
distribution, and the miners’ union 
itself, were needed to correct certain 
abuses of favoritism of railroad men 
and greed of coal men, but these two 
corrective agencies finally reached a 
point where the remedy was worse 
than the troubles. 


Domestic Users Join Campaign 


The clean coal campaign as it is 
now recognized began its active work 
early in 1923; it is quite certain the 
idea of clean coal was a dead issue 
during the summer and fall of 1922. 
According to the trade journals, the 
need of clean coal for metallurgical 
fuels was first agitated by the South- 
ern Ohio Pig Iron and Coke asso- 
ciation, and the membership of that 
association, made up of men asso- 
ciated with the iron, coke and coal in- 
dustries, has done much constructive 
work in the past 30 months. This 
awakening came at an opportune time, 
and large users of metallurgical coals 
are gladly and ably co-operating with 
the coal producers in the job of solv- 
ing the coal problem. 

When the association appointed a 
coal evaluation committee last year 
it was with the understanding that 
only metallurgical coals would be con- 
sidered, and that no attention would 
be given to domestic fuel. If the 
otherwise astute New Englanders were 
willing to stand for 18 per cent ash 
in their “pea” coal and 20 per cent 
in their “No. 1 buckwheat” it was no 
concern of the iron and steel men. 
These were the limits fixed by the 
fuel administration during the war, 
and, judging from personal observ- 
ations during visits to my old New 
England home the past several win- 
ters this particular war measure still 
is in force, and has gathered strength 
by this extension of these limits to the 
larger sizes. 

But when I stood at the New York 
Central railroad station in Geneva, 
O., last summer, and saw the sign 
“Clean Coal” in big white letters on 
the coal bins of a retailer, I realized 
that the public had awakened and 
that the ash can had become a bur- 
den in the land. The “domestic” con- 
sumers have joined the clean coal 
campaign! Even the daily papers are 
carrying clean coal advertisements. 
In the Cincinnati Enquirer recently 
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This “Clean Coal” sign in Geneva, O., 
shows that retailers and domes- 
tic consumers have become 
interested in the clean 
coal campaign 





was an advertisement reading “ 
Clean Coal, Smokeless—Hard—Soft, 
Direct from Our Mines, Daily.” On 
the same day, June 23, 1925, was an 
advertisement in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer calling attention to “ Red 
Ash Coal.” The trade name of this 
coal is registered in the United States 
patent office, and the Cleveland dis- 
tributors say in their advertisement 
that this coal is “good for all domes- 
tic uses, blocky, clean, low ash, best 
value, moderately priced. Demand 
it of your dealer, by full name.” 
There are doubtless many similar 
eases of retail coal advertising in 
different parts of the country, but 
these two newspaper advertisements 
and the sign of the Geneva company 
are mentioned so as to show that the 
clean coal campaign has spread beyond 
the markets of industrial coals. Thé 
domestic users represent the greatest 
number of individuals, but the total 
tonnage of coal consumed by them is 
only 10 to 12 per cent of the total 
coal production. But as soon as coal 
is sent to market with a quality high 
enough to warrant a distinctive trade 
name, just so soon can the whole- 





salers and retailers educate the domes- 
tic users to “demand it of your deal- 
er,” and’ people will become willing 
to pay for “moderately priced” coal 
value, instead of grumbling at the 
artificially high-priced coal of un- 
known and inferior values. 

In the first of this series of articles 
on clean coal we said that anthracite 
coal would not be discussed, but only 
“the bituminous coals used. for coke, 
gas and power, from a metallurgical 
standpoint.” 

In discussing the clean coal cam- 
paign, however, it becomes necessary 
to recognize the awakening of public 
opinion in regard to the coal ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of the users 
of domestic coals, including anthracite. 
Public opinion will rightfully demand 
a steady supply of good quality coal 
at reasonable prices, with the choice 
of using inferior fuels at lower prices. 


The advertising of clean coals for 
metallurgical purposes is the natural 
outcome of the clean coal campaign 
among the iron and steel men. A 
full-page advertisement in the June 
18, 1925 issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW 
describes a “clean coal for the iron 
and steel industry,” and says “The 
advantages of clean coal are recog- 
nized by the iron and steel industry. 
The quality of coal used for coke in 
blast furnace operations has an im- 
portant influence on the cost and 
quality of steel.” 


Interests Are Co-operating 


The hearty co-operation of coal 
men, coke men, and blast furnace men 
is well shown in the cartoons “Co-oper- 
ation” and “We must Have Clean 
Coal” which first appeared in The 
Freeburner, published by the employes 
at the Freeburn coal mines of the 
Portsmouth By-Products Coke Co. 
Through conference and co-operation 
the coal men can furnish the right 
kind of coal to the coke men for mak- 
ing satisfactory coke for the blast fur- 
nace men, and if they all “pull to- 
gether” there will be success. 

In a _ second cartoon, McGonigle, 
cartoonist of The Public Ledger has 
truthfully pictured the iron, coke, and 
coal men. As president of the Op- 
erators’ Association of the William- 
son field, and as superintendent of 
one of the largest coal mines in that 
field, Thomas DeVenny has been a 
good leader in the clean coal cam- 
paign. 

Last, but not least, in this cam- 
paign comes the coal miner himself. 
In his position at the face of the coal, 
one might think that the miner would 
be first in the clean coal campaign, 
but he is not, he is last. Since, as 
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has already been mentioned, the qual- 
ity of the coal delivered depends pri- 
marily upon the consumer of the coal, 
the campaign of clean coal education 
must start with the coal used and 
work back through the coal operator 
to the miner. Although the coal min- 


er is paid for loading clean coal, he 
is prone to be more eager for tonnage 
It is up to the mine 


than for quality. 





management to make the methods of 
cutting, shooting and loading of the 
coal the best possible for producing 
clean coal. The spirit of the whole 
mining camp should be enthused with 
the desire to ship only clean coal, and 
the miners should be shown the con- 
nection between clean coal and auto- 
mobiles. The rapid increase of good 
roads in West Virginia and Kentucky 












































































































would not have been possible if these 
coal regions had not been able to pro- 
duce clean coal. 

In many mines there are the enamel 
signs with the inscription: “Safety 
First, Then Clean Coal.” 

The necessity of getting out clean 
coal must be so strongly recognized 
by the management and the mine fore- 
men that the miners themselves will 
realize that all reasonable precautions 
must be taken by them for shipping 
only the coal and leaving the slate 
and dirt at the mine. The broom is 


now recognized in clean coal mines 


as a necessary miner’s tool. In some 
mines a board platform is laid down 
at the face before the coal is shot 
so. as. to make it easier for the miner 
to load his coal clean. 


With the consumer, the retailer, the 


wholesaler, the mine operator, and 

the coal miner all pulling together 

for clean coal, the need of a method 

of evaluating coal becomes more and 

more evident. Clean ‘eal costs more 
# 
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Evidence of co-operation, between coal, 
coke and pig iron prodicers is expressed 
in these cartoons from the Freeburner, 
magazine of the Portsmouth By-Prod- 
uct Coke Oo., Portsmouth, O. The car- 
toon at left entitled “Co-operation”, il- 
lustrates the necessity for teamwork if 
success is to be attained, while the other 
humorously depicts some of the leaders 
in the clean coal campaign 
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than dirty coal;“@ean coal is worth 
more than dirty*@oal. The big job 
ahead of us now is to find out how 
much each added unit of coal value 
is worth. 


A complete record of the eighth 


Rail Stop 











annual convention of the Southern 
Metal Trades association in San An- 
tonio, Tex., April 28-29 has been is- 
sued in booklet form, and is being 
distributed by the Alamo Iron Works 
of San Antonio. A number of supply 
and equipment manufacturers have 


Protects 


The illustration at the left 
shows one of the wedge 
shaped safety stops for an ore 
bridge. At the left is the lift- 
ing device for raising the stop 
from the rail. It consists of 
a motor, magnetic clutch and 
worm gear. The _ illustration 
below shows a safety stop in 
its normal set position, coun- 
terweight down. The _ truck 
wheel is rolling onto the wedge. 


contributed to the success of the pub- 
lication. It is a stenographic trans- 
cript of the proceedings from the 
time the convention was called to 
order to adjournment. The reports 
and resolutions are set forth in full. 
as well as the papers read. 


Ore Bridge 

















ARGE traveling ore and coal 
handling’ bridges, gantry cranes, 
and similar structures must have 

as a protection against high winds 
some means for holding them to their 
tracks. For this purpose, the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
has perfected a safety stop equipment 
consisting of a system of multiple 
wedges, or stops, automatically placed 
on the runway rails adjacent to the 
outermost wheels under each bridge 
sill. One of the new stops is shown 
in the illustration at the upper left. 
When a bridge equipped with this 
stock is stationary, each wedge is held 
securely on its rails by a clamping 
mechanism which is integral with the 
wedge. Each stop is operated by 
its own independent counterweight. 
While the bridge is traveling, the safe- 
ty stops are withdrawn from the 
wheels and rails by electrically oper- 


ated lifting devices placed on the 
bridge sills. With the wedges locked 
to the rails, as in the illustration be- 
low, excessive wind pressure on the 
bridge tends to roll the wheels up 
the incline of the wedge. In this 
position the wheels naturally tend to 
return down this incline, thus present- 
ing a great resistance to the force 
of the wind. In addition, resistance 
against movement of the bridge is 
caused by the friction of the wedges 
on the top of the rails when the 
wheels have rolled upon the wedges. 
As the wedges are placed under 
the outside wheels, at the extreme end 
of the sills, the pressure on _ the 
wedges increases proportionately with 
the wind velocity, thereby automati- 
cally increasing the friction on top of 
the rail and the resisting power of 
the stops. Releasing and setting of 


the stops is controlled by the opera- 
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tor stepping on or off a platform in 
front of the bridge controller. In 
this way the operator quickly releases 
the stops when he wishes to move 
the bridge and automatically applies 
them when through traveling by leav- 
ing the controller platform. 

All of the stop lifting mechan- 
isms are connected together in a sin- 
gle magnetic control switch panel 
containing contactors for starting and 
accelerating the motors and energiz- 
ing the magnetic clutches of the lift- 
ing mechanisms. 

When the operator leaves the plat- 
form after traveling, the master start- 
ing switch is opened. -The clutches 
thus are released and the stops auto- 
matically lower into the holding posi- 
tion. and are clamped to the rails 
by the counterweights. Too rapid 
falling of the stops and their counter- 
weights is prevented by dash pots. 
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Applies the Electric “Arc 


to Production 

(Concluded from Page 128) 
gether. Two metal disks, each with a 
hole punched in the center for the 
axle, are welded inside of this band to 
form the two sides of the wheel. Next 
a short section of steel tubing is in- 
serted in the holes in the two disks 
and is welded in position to form a 

bearing for the axle to turn in. 
Two steel rods tacked together and 
bent to shape compose the handle by 
which the equipment can be pulled 
about the shop. When not in use the 


quently, it is constructed with two 
heavy pieces of I-beam as the side 
members, angle sections for the end 
pieces and cross members of various 
sections as required. Lugs for bolt- 
ing the frame to the floor are small 
angles welded to the I-beam sides. In 
producing a base of this kind, the 
company not only obtained a reduc- 
tion in weight of about 50 per cent, as 
compared with a casting, but also a 
substantial saving in cost. 

Many machines made by the com- 
pany are special, being designed for 
some single purpose duty. In prac- 
tically all cases, these machines are 


tric truck must operate- between: these | 
departments, the door is provided with 
reinforcing at the bottom to enable 
the truck operator to push the door 
open without leaving his seat. In one 
part of the shop the electric arc was 
used to tie certain light structural 
steel members together to form a 
trolley runway. For the making of 
welding fixtures, building racks and 
tables and other shop devices, arc 
welding played an important part. 
Welding has even been applied in the 
tool room, a notable example, being 
in the construction of the dies for 
punching rotor and stator laminations. 





Radio Brings Equipment Order from Norway 





Z COMPLETE business transaction by 
radio between a manufacturer in 
Cleveland and a purchaser in Norway 
was concluded last week, with the 
shipment of a dust arrester made 
by the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. to A. S. 
Maskinagentur, mine equipment en- 
gineer. The dust collector was crated and on its 
journey of more than 5000 miles within 25 days from 
the time the inquiry was received. An unusual fea- 
ture is the fact all details relating to the order were 
negotiated with six radiograms, this involving an ex- 
penditure of more than $2000 by the purchaser for 
equipment for which he had only a catalog descrip- 
tion, and the reputation of the maker. 

The first radiogram was dated Trondhjem, Nor- 
way, June 16, 1925, and was as follows: 
“W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 


“Wire price, delivery time, one dust arrester, 150, 
alternative 300, cubic meters per minute. State air 











resistanee, clean filter, four centimeters, water gage. 
Slyco.” 

Four days later the following radiogram was re- 
ceived by the Sly company: 

“Order one arrester 300 cubic meter, two thousand 
nineteen dollars f.a.s. New York, three weeks. Please 
confirm.” 

The same day the following radiogram was sent 
from Cleveland: 

“Arrester order entered. 
structions.” 

The next day, came from Trondjem: 

“Forward Norwegian American line. 
Trondhjem.” 

On July 6 the Cleveland company sent another 
radiogram asking which bank in New York would 
make payment, and on July 8 a radiogram was re- 
ceived naming the bank. The radiograms were sent 
from Norway to New York, and thence by wife to 
Cleveland. The usual correspondence was carried on 


Furnish us complete in- 


Our address 





resistance, clean filter. 


“Maskinagentur, Trondhjem, 


dollars. 





Maskinagentur.” 


The reply by radiogram, June 18, was as follows: 
Norway: 
dred fifty cubic meter arrester eleven hundred ninety 
Alternate 300 cubic meters two thousand 
nineteen dollars, f.a.s. New York. Three weeks. 


One hun- 


Air 


by letter confirming such messages. 
ter is to be used in a Norwegian copper mine. 

The entire transaction marking this new era of ex- 
port trade was completed with the preciseness and 
promptness of the customary domestic order. 


The dust arres- 








handle is held closely against the 
frame by a welded steel ring encircl- 
ing the handle and engaging with a 
small hook welded to the front of the 
frame. A rack supporting the control 
apparatus and another for the compen- 
sator are bent from light strip steel 
and secured to the frame by welding. 
“Even the frame which supports the 
canvas top is built up by welding, 
however, the canopy is bolted to the 
frame since there are occasions when 
its removal is desirable. 

A gasoline-engine type welding out- 
fit built by the company also furnishes 
a good example of what can be accom- 
plished by welding. Because of the 
considerable weight and the heavy vi- 
bratién from the engine, this outfit 
must be provided with an unusually 
rigid and substantial base. Conse- 
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built by welding together standard 
steel sections. A machine now in the 
process of fabrication is a large auto- 
matic tank welder, the rotating base 
for which is about 12 feet in diameter. 
It “was constructed entirely by weld- 
ing various) sections together, includ- 
ing a ball race of hardened stock. For 
building bases for all sorts of ma- 
chinery, the company utilizes arc weld- 
ing. 
Welding Finds Wide Use 


Numerous other examples of fabri- 
cation by welding are to be found 
scattered throughout the Lincoln plant. 
In some cases partitions have been 
erected by welding steel sheets to suit- 
able supports. A door connecting 
two departments has been constructed 
by the arc method and since an elec- 
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These dies are cut in the usual man- 
ner although not so deep. To its sur- 
face are welded the small sections of 
high speed steel which serve as the 
knockout punches. To an observer it 
appears that where metal must be at- 
tached to metal, Lincoln engineers 
have overlooked no opportunity to ac- 
complish the job by welding. From 
the manufacturing point of view, how- 
ever, it has been found most economi- 
cal. 
PCRS. Meemnaiens KM 

Reports that the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
contemplates constructing extensive 
car and locomotive shops at Port 
Arthur, Tex., are erroneous, according 
to A. N. Reece, chief engineer of the 
railroad. No immediate construction is 
contemplated, said Mr. Reece. 









Ore Mining More Complicated 


FOREWARNING of what is to come in the 

Lake Superior iron ore industry is to be 

read in statistics published by the mines 
experiment station, University of Minnesota. 
The inference may safely be drawn that min- 
ing in Minnesota in the future is not to be the 
simple process of scooping the ore from the ground 
and sending it to market. It is to require an 
additional step that in many instances will be 
complicated and expensive, and require encourage- 
ment from the state for its development. 

The amount of ore mined in Minnesota bene- 
ficiated before shipment has increased 250 per 
cent in the last ten years. All the ore sent 
forward in that time has increased about 50 per 
cent. In 1914 the proportion of beneficiated 
ore shipped was less than one-tenth of the total; 
in 1924 it was one-fourth. Last year approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 tons of the ore that came from 
Minnesota was the treated product. The amount 
was 1,000,000 tons less than in 1923, because of 
the drop in demand, but the proportion of bene- 
ficiated ore in 1924 was much larger than in the 
year preceding. 

The state’s iron ore reserves are estimated 
at 1,334,638,100 tons, for taxation as merchant- 
able ore. The current records indicate one-fourth 
of it will have to be washed, crushed, screened, or 
otherwise made ready for market. In the back- 
ground of the state’s records there are 220,000,- 
000 additional tons of low-grade nonmerchantable 
ore that will require more expensive - methods 
for concentration; and that figure is a very low 
estimate of what the industry some day will 
have available to manufacture into a shipping 
product. 





Machine Tool Sales Better 


ACHINE tool sales are looking up. The 
monthly report of the general manager of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 

ciation states that, oddly enough, the machine 
tool curve has diverged from the pig iron curve, 
which it usually parallels, and is tending upward. 
June sales of one of the largest machine tool 
houses in Chicago were the heaviest of any month 
since 1920. Two other large houses found busi- 
ness almost as good. With many of the smaller 
sellers June was the best month of the first half. 
Although railroad inquiry has predominated in 
some markets, this encouraging condition has re- 


Editorials 
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industrial buying. 
Large corporations, with faith in the future, have 
not hesitated to replace or augment equipment 


sulted largely from general 


when convinced of its economic desirability. Ma- 
chine tool sellers, like other branches of the iron 
and steel industry, have discovered at the close of 
the month that their total of business has been 
heavier than day-to-day developments indicated. 





Industrial Hermits Obstruct 


OVERNMENT agencies, while maintaining 

“hands off” policies as regards American 

industry, nevertheless are seeking to foster 
more unity and co-operation among the indus- 
trial groups themselves. The last decade has 
been notable in many industries for the trend 
toward co-operation. The last few years have 
seen some remarkable strides in more strongly 
knitted efforts on the part of groups in bringing 
about simplified practice and standardization in 
industry. 

More or less frequently, however, the efforts 
to get industries to co-operate in lines of this 
sort are blocked by those who prefer to stay on 
the outside. Old-time trade feuds, sometimes 
self-satisfaction which borders on smugness, and 
lack of appreciation of the value of exchanging 
information are said to be the causes. 

The tragedy comes in when those who refuse 
to fall in line with plans of simplifying manu- 
factured products thus effectively block group 
action. A few such situations have developed 
in plans for standardization in iron and steel 
groups. Those who stay out seldom realize the 
effect their action has on plans in other related 
industries. 





Build Small Houses of Steel 


HAT builders in the United States are giv- 
"Thine more thought to the desirability of con- 
structing small homes of steel was indicated 
recently by a discussion of the subject by mem- 
bers of the National Association of Real Estate 
boards, in convention in Detroit. More progress 
has been made in Great Britain than here, for 
in that country several companies are engaged 
in the “manufacture” of such houses, and the 
houses have won widespread favor. 
The steel industry ‘of the United States is 
noted for its employe home construction enter- 
prises. Wherever one goes, the typical repre- 
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sentative steel mill has its complement of houses 
built by the company for its employes. Many 
of the houses, and probably ‘a majority of them, 
meet all the requirements of the average middle- 
class family. They are situated in pleasant na- 
tural surroundings, well designed, and constructed 
—of wood or concrete. If there are such pos- 
sibilities for popularizing steel houses, as referred 
to at Detroit, one might naturally infer that 
some of the steel companies in building houses 
for employes would take the initiative and build 
them of steel. A great new market might be 
cultivated in this way. 





Laborers Becoming Capitalists 
OUR large telephone companies recently sold 
Br33,676 shares of stock to 118,799 customers. 
The list of purchasers is divided into 46 sep- 
arate groups, such as accountants, agents, ar- 
tists, attorneys, and so on, winding up with wel- 
fare workers. 

The clerks did fairly well, 10,774 of them tak- 
ing 44,000 shares; stenographers to the number 
of 4101 found enough money in their purses to 
purchase 18,594 shares, while 3047 teachers en- 
visioned wealth by investment in 15,271 shares. 

The list is very interesting, with its barbers 
and bankers; capitalists and chemists, domestic 
and draftsmen, merchants and musicians, physi- 
cians, photographers, tailors and undertakers. 
But what is most interesting about it is that the 
laborers lead all. 

Twenty-four thousand, three-hundred and sev- 
enteen of them were thrifty and financially sa- 
gacious enough to purchase 82,182 shares. 

But is that the largest number of shares pur- 
chased by one group? It is not. Here is an 
army of housewives, 21,626 of them, buying 132,- 
042 shares, and eclipsing bankers with their 21,- 
627 shares; executives with 42,178; manufac- 
turers with 53,368 and others of our prosperous 
classes. 

It is indeed an interesting list showing as it 
does how the offering of stock by public utility 
companies is diffusing corporate ownership, and 
if we become in fact a nation of capitalists, they 
will have done their share. 





Prompt Action Is Needed 
TTENTION again is called in this issue to 
A the apparent flaws in the tentative report 
on unit working stresses submitted by the 
building code committee of the department of 
commerce. This committee will meet in Au- 
gust to consider criticism of its report and there- 
fore interests desiring to have the report deal 
more fairly with structural steel should act 
promptly in bringing their suggestions to the 
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attention of the committee... As shown on page 
132 of this issue, unbiased authorities, among 
them a publication in the architectural field, 
already are taking up the issue in behalf of 
steel. Structural steel producers ,and fabri- 
cators should be equally alert to defend their 
interests. A number of companies are getting 
into action, but thus far the majority of those 
who are vitally concerned have displayed little 
interest. This apathy certainly is not in. keep- 
ing with the enterprise expected of the steel 
industry. 





Steel Production Rate High 


O INDICATE the high rate at which steel 
‘done being made during the first half of 

1925, it may be pointed out that in only 
three other six-month periods has the figure of 
22,406,160 gross tons been exceeded. The best 
figure on record was in the first half of 1923 
when 23,326,965 tons was produced. The first 
half of 1917 with over 22,900,000 tons was sec- — 
ond and 1918 with over 22,500,000 made in the 
first six months was third. 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 











How Will Research Be Rewarded? 


N IMPRESSIVE face that characterizes modern indus- 

trial invention is that it is the product of scientific 
research largely conducted by the related industries them- 
selves. 

With respect to questions of technology, there has 
been a remarkable expansion of activity in recent years, 
stimulated by the demands of the war and by after-war 
pressure. Prohibition has also directed scientific research 
to the utilization of plant and good will of breweries and 
distilleries. 

A once famous brewery in the West that has now 
acquired almost equal and certainly a more enduring 
fame as a manufactory of ceramics, through the applica- 
tion of scientific research to the use of accessible clays. 
So much more progress has been made in relating scien- 
tic inquiry to business that a cry is now going up that 
the universities are being drained of men to supply in- 
dustry, with the result that there is a threatened shortage 
of men available for scientific exploration in fields without 
immediate practical application. One business institution, 
for example, has a staff of more than 1000 scientific 
men. 

Obviously the possible rewards in industry are greater 
than can be expected in academic work and society is, 
therefore, under increasing obligation to those men whose 
passion for knowledge impels them to devote their lives 
to scientific inquiry without material reward.—Henry 
Bruere, third vice president Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., in address before The Trade Association Executives, 
New York, May 26. 
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Campaign for Clean Coal Broadens 


ITH this issue IRON 

TRADE REVIEW  con- 
cludes six articles by Ralph .- 
Hayes Sweetser on the sub- 
ject of clean coal. Readers 
cannot have failed to have 
obtained a great deal of in- 
formation that will lead to 
a broadening of the cam- 
paign for clean coal. To understand the enormous 
loss due to use of fuel of inferior quality; to real- 
ize it is preventable, and that a scientific meth- 
od of determining fuel values is available, is to 
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Applying Electric Are to Production Work. 
Page 125. 


hasten the day when high-ash 
coal will be penalized or with- 
held from commerce. A co- 
operative spirit is more evi- 
dent; users demand good 
coal; sellers are more alert to 
supply that demand. The 
campaign has become strong- 
. er; men like Mr. Sweetser 
who are devoting their time to this problem are 
rendering industries a valuable service, if in no 
other way than by promoting a clear under- 
standing of the subject. 
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DOMESTIC FARM IMPLEMENT SALES 
1 Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 140 
1923 Monthly Average= 100 
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Farmers Exerting Constructive Force 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


ALUABLE light upon the activities of the 

farm implement industry is shed by an in- 

dex compiled by the Chicago federal reserve 
bank. This index makes clear why the demand 
for iron and steel from implement makers this 
year has been the best in half a decade. As 
shown by the diagram above, sales of implements 
for the first five months of 1925 ranked high. 


HE monthly figures have been computed 

since the first of 1923. The monthly aver- 
age of that year is taken as 100. Sales‘in the 
first five months of 1923 were 111 per cent of 
the year’s average. In 1924 they were 102 per 
cent of the 1923 average, and in the first five 
months of 1925 the industry sold more than 30 
per cent more implements than it did in 1923. 


LL of this goes back to two things, namely, 

the needs of the farmer and his improved 
economic position. Since 1920 the farmer has 
been low in spirits and in pocket. His imple- 
ments deteriorated and became out of date but 
new purchases were limited because his debts 
were piling up appallingly. In 1924 events suf- 
ficed to enable the farmer to pare down his debts 
and build up his ability to buy. 
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OT only implement sales, but mail order and 

automobile sales testify to the fact that 
the farmer is once more exerting a constructive 
economic force. He probably will.continue to 
do so. The Brookmire Economic service, which 
is equipped to analyze agricultural conditions says 
that .“a preliminary estimate of the amount of 
cash income the farmer will receive in 1925-26 
indicates that it will be equal to, if not a little 
greater, than that which received last year. 


ITH the agricultural factor fundamentally 

favorable, conditions generally point to fair 
industrial activity, and firmer prices in the last 
half of 1925. The summer recession has been 
markedly milder than it was one year ago. This 
is true of iron and steel and of other lines. 


OST of the consuming lines of iron and steel 

materials continue active, with the con- 
spicuous exception of that of railroad equipment. 
New records are being made by the automobile 
building and farm implement industries. Rail- 
road buying, on the other hand has lagged. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1925 purchases of freight 
cars were about 25,000 against nearly 75,000 in 
the same period of 1925. 
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Unfilled Orders 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. declined 339,342 tons in 
June. At the close of the month total book- 
ings were 3,710,458. This is the first time 
that orders have fallen below the 4,000,000 
mark since November of last year. The to- 
tal is the smallest since Oct. 31, 1924. The 
reduction in orders in June compared with 
a loss of 396,768 tons in May and with one 
of 416,996 tons in April. From the peak of 
bookings in February, there has been a loss 
of 1,574,000 tons. 
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Car Awards 


HE lack of railway buying on a large 

scale has been one of the missing fac- 
tors in the iron and steel situation this year. 
In June, the number of freight cars ordered 
by the railroad companies was 1835, and this 
compared with 438 for June, 1924. For the 
first six months, however, the aggregate 
awards were 25,807 against 74,000 in the 
first six months of 1924. Recently there 
have been indications that the last half of 
the year would see greater purchases of 
equipment by the railroads. 
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Ingot Production 


HE production of steel ingots in June 

was at a daily average rate of 123,348 
tons or 50 per cent greater than the rate 
for June, 1924. The decline from May was 
7 per cent compared with an average de- 
crease of 9 per cent for the two months 
preceding. Output for the first six months 
was 22,406,000 tons and thus was the great- 
est of any other six months in history with 
the single exception of the first half of 1923 
and the last half of 1918. Consumption has 
been sufficiently large to absorb outputs. 
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Bradstreet’s Index 


VIDENCE that the trend of wholesale 

commodity prices has turned definitely 
upward is found in the record of Brad- 
street’s index for July 1. This number marks 
an increase of 1.7 per cent over June 1 and 
it shows a decrease of one-half of 1 per 
cent from the peak figure of the year in 
January. Compared with July 1, 1924, an 
increase of 13.38 per cent is seen. Strength 
in prices of rubber, wool and hog products 
were outstanding during June and offset de- 
creases for other products. 
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Blast Furnace Index 


T THE close of June there were 196 

blast furnaces active in the country. 
This was a loss of five from the preceding 
month compared with an average monthly 
loss of 20 for March, April and May. There 
are now 399 furnaces in the country and at 
the end of June 48 per cent of these were 
active, compared with 48.5 per cent the 
month before and with a theoretical normal 
of 60 per cent. The blast furnace index, 
therefore, is a little over 20 per cent below 
normal. 


Pig Iron Production 


F THE 138 half years since the close of 

the war the production of pig iron in 
the first six months of 1925 was the largest 
with the exception of the first and second 
half years of 1923. In June the daily av- 
erage rate of pig iron production was 89,- 
299 tons compared with 94,642 tons in May 
and 67,427 tons in June, 1924. The de- 
cline was 5.6 per cent compared with a loss 
of 11.5 per cent in May. Compared with 
June, 1924, the rate of production last month 
was 33 per cent greater. 
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Market Volume Is Maintained 


Business in Most Lines of Finished Steel Continues Good But on Hand- 
to-Mouth Basis — Prices Are Steadier with Less Indications 
of Weakness — First Half Production High 


ITH business volume and rate of produc- 
Ww: holding up surprisingly well in July, 
which is considered a dull month nor- 
mally, observers of iron and steel market con- 
ditions are more confident a turning point from 
recent retrenchment is near. Demand in almost 
every line of finished steel is good, and the large 
proportion of orders specifying “rush” delivery 
indicates a substantial volume of buying is on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. Prices are fairly stable, 
with shading less in evidence than in past weeks. 
Publication of the steel ingot production for 
June shows that the total for the first half of 
1925 ranks fourth in the history of the indus- 
try. The figure of 22,406,160 tons has been ex- 
ceeded only by 23,326,965 tons in the first half 
of 1923, by 22,900,000 tons in the first half of 
1917, and 22,500,000 tons in the first six months 
of 1918. The calculated total for June, 3,207,056, 
while representing a decline from May, exceeds the 
total for June, 1924, by more than a million tons. 
One of the significant features of 
the present situation is the high 
rate of operations. It is. esti- 
mated that the steel industry as 
a whole is at about 60 per cent of 
capacity. For the lighter, products, at least, pro- 
duction approaches the limit imposed by weather 
conditions. In the Youngstown district, indepen- 
dent companies are operating at about 70 per 
cent as compared with about 40 per cent at this 
time last year. Bar mills in the district are en- 
gaged at about 80 per cent of capacity while 
sheet mills are maintaining a schedule of about 
70 per cent. In the Chicago district operations 
of sheetmakers are at about 60 per cent, which 
is up to the capacity permitted by the weather. 
Ingot production in the Pittsburgh district ranges 
from 55 to 70 per cent. ee 
Vacation dullness marks the pig iron market 


Operating 
Rate High 
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which has eased off after the recent buying move. 
ment. Purchasers who recently contracted iron 
are specifying shipments fully up to original 
schedules. Prices are unchanged with perhaps a 
firmer condition in Buffalo. 


Indications that a long awaited 
revival of railroad buying may be 
expected in the fall, are present 


Railroads In 


Market in the inquiries for track mate- 
rial pending in the Chicago mar- 
ket. The inquiries for rails by the Frisco sys- 


tem, Great Northern, Norfolk & Western and 
Cotton Belt aggregate 86,500 tons, which with 
track fastenings brings the total of prospective 
railroad buying to approximately 110,000 tons. 

The discouraging industrial situation of Eng- 
land is further complicuted by a threatened mine 
suspension. It is possible the pits will be closed 
involving the entire industry. The government 
has organized a court of inquiry and is also in- 
vestigating the depression in the steel industry. 


While awards of structural mate- 
rial are lighter this week, the 
amount of new business in sight 
is unusually large. In New York, 
requests for quotations on new 
construction were so numerous that they taxed 
the ability of mills to figure. It is significant that 
much work is coming out on a pound price basis, 
suggesting that builders believe prices are due 
for a rise. Several bridges contemplated at Pitis- 
burgh are expected to require about 18,000 tons 
and the Southern California Edison Co. is inquir- 
ing for 6000 tons for transmission towers. The 
largest awards reported were 3400 tons for a 
New York subway, 2750 tons for a viaduct in 
Milwaukee and 2100 tons for a stadium for the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Demand for plates is confined largely to tank 
and car work. A car order from the Central Rail- 


Inquiry Is 
Heavy 
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road of Georgia is expected to involve 10,000 tons 
and an inquiry from the Pacific Coast for 3000 
tons of plates is current. Car orders have been 
responsible for placing sizeable tonnages of plates 
in Chicago. Buying of steel bars is limited to spot 
needs, but the volume is fair. This is accounted 
for largely by the surprising production of au- 


tomobiles, which while lower than last month is: 


well above the average for July. Shapes and 
bars are firm at 2.00c while the bulk of the plate 
business is going at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. — 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 
ing iron and steel products is $37.45, this being 
the third consecutive week it has been level. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 























July 15, June Apr., July 
1925 1925 1925 1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh a - 20.76 22.86 21.66 
Basic, valley 18.15 22.20 19.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa............ 2130 21.50 22.60 20.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh... cases 20.26 20.14 21.96 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  ..ccrccccccccsscoees 20.50 20.25 *22.60 19.80 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ........ 18.00 19.00 20.00 — 18.20 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2,, Ironton........ 19.00 18.75 21.00 19.40 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ...........00008 23.00 23.00 23.75 24.50 
**No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila................ 21.26 21.57 23.16 21.76 
Malleable, valley 18.50 18.50 20.80 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago 20.50 20.25 22.60 19.80 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago ......... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pitts Bios 19.76 19.64 21.66 20.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsbu wooree 119.79 119.79 119.79 110.79 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. +*9, 25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville furnace, OVENS 4.0... 2.80 2.80 3.10 2.85 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS icc... 8.75 3.75 3.85 4.05 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer,. Pittsburgh............ 85.00 35.00 37.00 39.20 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, a 85.00 35.00 387.00 39.20 
Billets, bessemer Pit 35.00 35.00 35.80 38.00 
Billets, open-hearth, po Orem 35.00 35.00 35.80 38.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh — .......cccressessoe 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 
Steel 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.20 
Steel bars, Philadelphia inildieitaeen: an 2.32 2.82 2.47 
Tron bars, Philadelphia ..........:ccce. 2.22 2.22 2.27 2.42 
Iron bars, Chicago mill .......cccc0000--. 2.05 2.05 2.10° 2.20 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 
Beams, Philadelphia labiksbinssinerssieeelocinahes sini 2.27 2.22 2.32 2.37 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.25 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ............ssrsessese 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.10 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............000.0. “2.22 2.22 2.32 2.17 
Tank plates, Chicag0  ........csscccrscseroresreres 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.25 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh........ 8.15 3.15 3.35 3.60 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.20 2.55 2.75 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.20 4.25 4.50 4.70 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago............ 3.40 8.40 3.65 4.00 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago....... 2.50 2.50 2.75 3.25 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago 4.40 4.50 4.75 5.18 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ..............-cccsseses 2.70 2.70 2.80 2.85 
Wire nails, Chicago  ocvicccccccssssssoresssvesorses 2.75 2.80 2.90 3.20 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 17.00 17.10 17.00 17.80 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........ 16.00 15.65 15.50 15.60 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 6 15.90 15.00 14.75 
Ne. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. .. 18.20 18.40 18.05 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ............. 15.90 14.60 17.80 
Rails for rolling, Chicago... 18.15 15.85 16:50 








Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This Week (July 15, 1925) LER ORM ORCA ee SR $37.45 
Fe ee a A RR, RC ar 
One month ago (CJume, 1925) viisiicciic..ccc.ccccccctsscccccess 37.60 


Three months ago (April, 1925)..........ccccccccccecceccees 39.45 
UN: I PI Ey aici dibaie sievtecenansnyeiatenie 39.78 
We MI i CTI OE iii snes eicecdcca ws 24.25 
Twelve years ago (July, 1913).......cccccccccscscccsccseseersees 26.34 
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Late News Flashes 


Valley Bar Mills at 80 Per Cent 
Youngstown, O., July 14.—District bar mills 
are engaged this week at about 80 per cent of 
capacity compared with 70 per cent a week ago. 
Sheet mill schedules are being maintained at 70 
per cent with one plant still idle for repairs. In- 
dependent steelmaking is at 63 per cent and dis- 
trict open-hearth operation at 64 per cent com- 

pared with 63 and 65 per cent a week ago. 





Acquires Control of B. Nicoll & Co. 

New York, July 14.—The Universal Pipe & 
Radiator Co. has acquired control of B. Nicoll & 
Co., which will handle the company’s foreign 
products. John H. White, president of the 
Nicoll company becomes vice president of the 
Universal company. Clarence M. Schwerin was 
elected chairman of the board. George Harder, 
former president of the Universal, becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. 





Japanese More Active Buyers 

New York, July 14.—United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. booked 27,000 boxes of tin plates 
from Iwai for the Nippong Oil Co. The Osaka 
municipality placed seven miles of 91-pound rails 
with a Luxemburg mill. The Kawasaki dockyard 
at Kobe, which sometime ago inquired for sheet 
bars in the United States, now is inquiring for 
that product in Europe. 





Pig Iron Sales Interests Allied 

New York, July 14—Reciprocal agreement 
has been entered into by E. Arthur Tutein, Inc., 
and Wm. Jacks & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, the: former 
to represent the latter in the United States and 
the Jacks company to represent the Tutein or- 
ganization in Europe. The New York office of 
the Jacks company has merged into the Tutein 
sales staff. F. W. T. Amis, for many years in 
charge of the Jacks company in New York heads 
the export department of E. Arthur Tutein, Inc. 





Authorizes Second Seamless Tube Mill 

Youngstown, O., July 14.—At the conclusion of 
a meeting of the board of directors of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. today, President James 
A. Campbell announced the authorization of $2,- 
000,000 to cover costs of constructing another 
seamless tube mill at the East Youngstown works. 
The company recently placed contracts with the 
Demag Co., Duisburg, Germany, for a double mill 
for the production of seamless tubes 6 inches and 
larger diameter. This mill-now is under con- 
struction at the East Youngstown division. The 
additional mill to be purchased will produce seam- 


less tubes 6 inches and smaller. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 


ILLETS 
4 x 4inch and — 
Pittsburgh, open hearth 
Pittsburgh, bessemer 

town 


oungs 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Forging, Pittsburgh 
Forging, Philadelphia 








SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown .... 
SLABS 


Pittsburgh 
Yotngstown 





WIRE RODS 
¥%-inch and finer 





* *' 


extras, $2.50 
$6 for screw stock? § $15 for ac 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 020 1 
6.40; $6 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0. 
to 0.76; $10 over 0.75. 





Esha 


Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh ...... » 


Structural Shapes 


233 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Ni York 














Birmingham 





Steel Plates 


Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 

















Iron and oa Bars 


Pittsburgh, soft steel... 

we eg cold Suishing uw 2.150 to 
h, a ig Ae a. 

Philndeintle, soft stee 

New York, ee ‘aoa 

Chicago, soft steel 

Cleveland, soft steel ...... 

Birmingham, soft steel ............. 

. = Francisco 


: 


REESE 


fF 


il steel 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 
New York, common iron ........ 
Chicago, common iron 


Hoops, Bands, Seripe 


$2 Po Po FP ng po 
SSS333 


es 


tereceeees 








by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 3.75c to 4.00c 
Worcester, Mass., Chicago... 4.15¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 


Coid finished steel bars, 
drawn or rolled Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, carloads 


carload 


eo eeageeenes cece sees seeseees ee 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 
base 


cent nickel)... 4.50 
awe 8.506 
4.25c 


' Spikes, railroad, Fae 
smal] 


Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
— open-h’th rails, mill 48.00 

rails, St. Louis...... 23.00 to 31.00 
rails, Pitteburgh...... 27.00 to $0.00 
Light rails, 26 to 45 mill... 1.70¢ 
Angle bars, 8.108 


Spfkes, railroad, 1-16 
inch and smaller, Pitts. ........ 3.00c to 3.10c 
Pitts. 8.256 


of 


rs gogo ge cegononemm bo 
eeereeesce & 





nails 
—_ nails smaller than 1- 








4 CO et ee 





. 23° Philsdeinbia, Ly ae $.82c to 3.47¢ 
. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.35¢ 
28, Chicago, delivered... 3.40¢ 


TIN 
. 28, Pittsburgh 
. 28, Gary base J 40e 


. 28, Pittsburgh base 4.20c to 4.25¢ 
. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.47¢ to 4.57¢ 
. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 4.35¢ 
. 28, Chicago, delivered . 4.40c 


BLUE 
. 10, Pittsburgh a a 
. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.57c to 2.62c 
. 10 Gary, Indiana Harbor.. 2.45c to 2.50c 
. 10, Chicago, delivered .... 2.50c to 2.55c¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
. 22, Pittsburgh base ............. 


Tin Plate 


4.25¢ 


$4, Bigeinch” 46 ‘off 


_. Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Ye 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. SURs to S880 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ to 

Cut nails, f.o.b. mills 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Four-inch, 


Chicago 
Six-inch and over 
Four-inch, B 


Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York ............ 56.50 to 517.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard base..$ 




















aa 




















ab kha te 


Cold finished S, 
5%-inch and 
Cold finished S. ifinis 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6”, smaller and shorter) 
thread 560, 16 and 10 off 
owned and 10 off 
le list) 65 and 10 off 
(‘<5 a. he soak wid 
x n 
Rolled thread 60 and 1 
Cut thread (all sizes) "5510 and 10 
(All sizes cold se nuts) 
Cut thread , 10 and & off 
Lag screws a =? and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. L “2 and 8 heads... 
50 and To off 
4 to 10 heads .............50, 10 and 20 
*Flat and round head stove bolts........ 
80, 10 and 6 
om ashe oe 
t ends with hot pressed nuts........... 
50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold punched nutz........ 
46, 10 and & 
Blank bolts .... «vee 0, 10 and 10 
Rongh stud bolts with nuts (250 
fieces or more of a size) 46 and 10 off 
— 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% in 
ulk. 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 





ene 


7/16 
9/16 























PFRFQELIK 




















a et ee pe 


210 k 
Larger sizes—Prices on application 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
80, 10 and 5 off 
80, 10, 10 and 6 off 











80, 10 and 10 off 
Rivets 





2.40c to 2.50c 


Chicago 2.65¢ 
Rivets, be smal and smaller 
and Cleveland....70, 10 and 6 off 
Rivets, "Wiew and smaller 
icago* ........70 and 10 to 70, 10 and 65 off 
*Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


oe 


Structural rivets, 
burgh and Cleveland 
Structural rivets, 





Wrought, c¢.1., 
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FTER the heavy buying movement, the va- 
A cation period has set in, and to all appear- 
ances July will mark the low point in the 

year’s pig iron sales, as there are assurances of 


much more business later in the season. 
est everywhere is comparatively light. 
est amount closed during the week was 10,000 tons 
of pipe iron, placed with an eastern furnace. 


activity is limited to a few sales 

below 1000 tons each. One steel- 

works interest took several lots 
in the past week, involving a few 
thousand tons, aggregate, including 
the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co.’s 500 
tons of No. 2 foundry at $18.50, That 
figure also is quoted in the valley 
on the base grade, plus 50-cent sili- 
con differentials. One merchant in- 
terest accepted two or three small 
lots at $18, but now with others 
holds for $18.50, minimum. Basic 
still is untested by inquiry. It is 
quoted $18 to $18.50, valley, with 
more makers adopting $18.50 as mini- 
mum. Bessemer is unchanged at $19, 
that figure again applying on a few 
50 to 150-ton sales this week. Mal- 
leable interest is low. It is quoted 
$18.50, valley. Makers report most 
buyers are taking in iron on con- 
tracts. Additional sales of low phos- 
phorus iron are noted at around $28, 
valley. 


Boston, July 14.—Except for two 
Buffalo interests anxious for  ton- 
nage, eastern pig iron producers are 
firm at $19 to $19.50, Buffalo or $23.91 
to $24.41, delivered New England for 
No. 2X iron, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon. East- 
ern Pennsylvania producers are inac- 
tive in this market. One seller from 
that district, however, has taken sev- 
eral lots ranging from 100 to 300 tons 
at $21, furnace, or $24.65 delivered. 
A Massachusetts consumer took ap- 
proximately 500 tons of No. 2X iron 
during the week at $19.75 furnace or 
$24.66 delivered. Other sales include 
a 1000-ton lot and several 300-ton lots. 
Formal inquiry is meager but several 
foundries are reported in a _ recep- 
tive mood for 500 tons or less for 
third quarter. 

Philadelphia, July 14.—Pig iron sales 
are light. In few instances have in- 
dividual orders amounted to over 300 
tons. Inquiries also are _ restricted. 
The R. D. Wood Co. is closing at least 
10,000 tons of pipe irons with some 
tonnage still under negotiation. The 
purchase is said to have included some 
English iron. Foundry priees are vir- 
tually unchanged. While $20.50 ap- 
pears more prevalent, $20 still is pos- 
sible on substantial lots. An inquiry 
for 2000 to 3000 tons of low phos- 
horus iron for a local consumer has 

en temporarily withdrawn. Small 


Precis ist July 14.—Pig iron 


lots of basic are going at $20 furnace. 
The J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co., pur- 





Pig Iron 


lof Market Section i 





ber. 
Inter- 
The larg- 


An- 


chased approximately 5000 tons of 
copper free low phosphorus iron. The 
navy is inquiring for 750 tons of 
foundry and 450 tons of low phos- 
phorus for delivery to eastern points. 
One seller sold several lots of low 
phosphorus ranging up to 250 tons 
at $24.25 furnace, depending on sili- 
con content. 

Buffalo, July 14.—New inquiry for 
pig iron is estimated at 6000 to 7000 
tons. A consumer outside the Buf- 
falo district is in the market for 
3000 tons of foundry iron. Last week’s 





PTL ec 















Pig Iron Prices 
Prices per gross tons 
Bessemer, valley $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ane 20.76 
Basic, valley _ ........... ... 18.00 to 18.50 
Basic, Pittsburgh .. 19.76 to 20.26 
Basic, Buffalo 18.50 to 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa............sc00 21.25 to 22.75 
Malleable, valley  cccccrccsscsccessscessseeeee 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh  .........ccccessee 20.26 to 20.76 
Malleable, Cleveland  ...s.cscsssscsssseesee .00 
Malleable, Chicago ........ccccscessessesseeeee 20.50 
Malleable, Buffalo « ......cccccccceseseseeees 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 21.75 to 22.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., -Phila........ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 1X, ‘HeMe nccinticcs . 19.50 to 20.00 
No. foundry, Chicago . 21.00 





No. foundry, valley ..... 18.50 
No. foundry, Pittsburgh . n 20.26 
No. foundry, Buffalo ............... 18.50 to 19.00 
No foundry, Chicago ...........000 20.50 

foundry, Granite City ......... 21.50 to 22.00 


19.00 to 19.50 
20.00 


foundry, Ironton fur............ 


foundry, 


Z 
§ Ez 
Por MN Mp prow e 


No foundry, del., Phila............ 20.76 to 21.26 
No. foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.39 to 21.76 
No. 2X, Eastern del., Phila........ 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater .... 21.89 to 22.26 


eastern del., Boston .... 24.15 to 24.65 
foundry, Buffalo . fur... 19.00 to 19.50 
.»- 23.41 to 23.91 

scones 23.50 to 24.06 

17.50 to 18.50 


» SE 

2x, 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston 
Continental foundry, Boston 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 


No. 2 southern, Cincinnati ........ 21.50 to 22.55 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia ........ 25.31 to 26.31 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ..........:00 23.51 to 24.51 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland............ 23.51 to 24.51 
No. 2 southern Boston (rail and 
MOIIIIED ... sic pndurtenn eavinaientnrtin ston sestaouaetek 24.41 to 25.41 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis 


«. 22.67 to 24.67 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 23.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. 28.17 


28.54 


No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City .... 


No. 2X, Virginia, Boston.............. 28.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. wre 21.50 to 22.00 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts........ 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ........ 8. 

Low phos., standard, Phila........ 27.79 to 28.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace .... 24.50 to 25.50 
Low phos., English, Phila............ 25.26 to 25.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham ............00000 32.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago .......... 29.04 


Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, furnace, 
6 to 7 per cent $23.00 to $25.00; 8 to 9 per 
cent $25.50 to $27.50; 9 to 10 per cent,, $27.50 
to $29.50; 10 to 11 per cent, $29.50 to $31.50. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $35.50; 11 to 12 
per cent, $37.50; 12 to 13 per cent, $39.50. 
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Market Is Quiet, But Shipping on Contracts 
Is Heavy—15,000 Tons Sold to Two Eastern 
Purchasers—Prices Unchanged 


ping being active. 
ley furnace took some small lots of $18, but 
$18.50 is the general price. 
pear to have adopted a firmer attitude. 


















other eastern melter purchased 5000 tons of cop- 
per: free low phosphorus iron. 
iron have dropped considerably in size and num- 
Recent purchasers are taking their iron, ship- 


Sales of foundry 


Prices are unchanged. A val- 


Buffalo makers ap- 


sales exceeded 6000 tons. The Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co. has placed a 
blast furnace in operation, making 11 
of the 22 units in the district active. 
Buffalo makers quote a base of $19 
and say they are not encountering as 
severe price competition as formerly. 
Silicon differentials are asked on most 
tonnages. —_— 


Cleveland, July 14.—~ Midsummer 
dullness has settled over the pig iron 
market. Sales by furmace interests 
with headquarters here did not ex- 
ceed 6000 tons during the past week. 
Several small tonnages were closed 
by Cleveland melters on a basis of 
$19.50, local furnace. A Massillon 
melter placed 400 tons with a nearby 
maker. Some pig iron producers be- 
lieve July will mark the low point 
in the year’s business. Inquiry is 
limited to a few thousand tons. While 
the lake furnace price holds at $19, 
a valley seller is understood to be 
offering iron at $18, base, 50 cents less 
than a week ago. Most makers are 
too well booked to meet this compe- 
tition. 

Cincinnati, July 14.—The only in- 
quiry pending for fourth quarter spe- 
cifies 600 tons of 6 to 7 per cent sil- 
very iron for a central Ohio con- 
sumer. Although interest in the mar- 
ket is lacking, prices are firm. North- 
ern iron ranges from $19 to $19.50 
Ironton base, while southern iron is 
quoted $17.50 to $18.50, Birmingham 
base. Sales closed by furnaces and 
sellers the past week amounted to 
4000 tons ranging from a carload to 
300 tons. Most of the current busi- 
ness is for prompt shipment, which 
indicates that consumers are operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


Chicago, July 14.—Northern iron 
sales. and inquiry continue good and 
third-quarter bookings have been 
heavy, but a large potential tonnage 
awaits the threat of a price advance or 
a decided increase in the melt to con- 
vert it into actual business. June 
shipments were slightly heavier than 
those of May, and July may repeat. 
The active list of six merchant stacks 
is slated to be augmented in a few 
days by the Thomas stack at Mil- 
waukee. A Peoria, Ill., foundry is 
inquiring for 1500 tons of malleable 
iron, and a Chicago melter for 1000 
tcns of No. 2 foundry. An Illinois im- 
plement manufacturer is a prospective 
buyer of 1000 tons of No. 2 foundry 
and 500 of malleable. A Minneapolis 
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interest is inquiring for 400 tons: of 
No. 2 foundry. The market on No. 
2 foundry and malleable is $20.50, 
Chicago furnace, and on No. 1 found- 
ry $21. Silveries are firmer and ad- 
hering more closely to the schedule. 
Several sales of charcoal iron have 
been made at the market, which is still 
$26, Michigan furnace. 

St. Louis, July 14.—The tone of the 
pig iron market is firmer. Two im- 
portant northern producers have with- 
drawn prices at which they were will- 
ing to sell dt the end of June. South- 
ern iron shows a strengthening tend- 
ency. While one interest still is quot- 
ing on a basis of $17.50 Birmingham, 
the other furnaces are at $18.50 to 
$19. Total sales reported are larger 
than in several weeks, totaling ap- 
proximately 14,000 tons. Of this 
quantity the St. Louis Coke & Iron 
Co. sold 12,000 tons, of whieh 10,000 
tons was basic iron for an east side 
steel maker for delivery through Aug- 
ust and September. The largest in- 
quiry is from a Peoria melter for 
1500 tons of malleable for September 
to December. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 13.—Sales of 
pig iron by furnace interests in the 
South aggregate more than the make, 
and shipments are exceeding produc- 
tion. Another blast furnace will go 
out for repairing July 20, and one 
two weeks later. The minimum price 
of pig iron is stated as $18.50. 

New York, July 14.—Pig iron sales 

(Concluded on Page 163) 





Ferroalloys 








Large Ferromanganese Tonnages Sold 
—Spiegeleisen Inactive 


Pittsburgh, July 14.—Ferromanga- 
nese is one item at least in the ferro- 
alloys market which trends toward 
improvement. During the past week 
several consumers came in with orders 
and instead of taking single carloads, 
as was their rule in June, they or- 
dered 100 tons or more. Several 50- 
ton orders too, were received by do- 
mestic producers as well as by sellers 


SECU 


Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 


cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resale .......... $115.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

SUNN: \Casncensnnepietnteteeiuiadiepenanionsintaians 119.79 


Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 cent per 

domestic furnace or tidewater 32.00 to 33.00 
Ferrosilicon, 60 per cent con- 

tract freight allower  .......0006 82.50 to 85.00 


Ferrotungsten standard, cents 

per pound contained ........... 1.00 to 1.06 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chrom- 

jum, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered .... 11.6¢ 
Ferrovanadium, 80 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 

cording to analysis  ..........00 8.25 to 38.75 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ........ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

GER | WROPIEE) . .cccsiectitamnenens $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
CI RIND. vrccrtsrceerricscramiiiionmnrenn $122.50 


tDuty paid 


Unvtaetvnaevananneezaa gaia nests gyn tr esate aua agate 
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ot material imported from England. 
This indicates that not only is con- 
sumption on the increase but stocks 
are low. The price in each case was 
$115, seaboard, or seaboard base. 
Little or no interference is reported 
as far as resale material is concerned, 
or by low grade ferromanganese from 
Germany, India or other countries at 
correspondingly low prices. One or 
two large inquiries are out now for 
last half .requirements of ferroman- 
ganese, and these probably will be 
closed up this week. Spiegeleisen now 
is inactive after the recent contract- 
ting flurry in which considerable ton- 
nage was closed. Other alloys are 
dull, with prices unchanged. 

New York, July 14.—Tungsten 
prices are somewhat higher. A brisk 
demand exists for concentrates for im- 
mediate delivery, this being felt especi- 





ally as stocks are extremely low. 
Troubled political conditions in the 
Orient, have caused Chinese sellers 
to withdraw from the market and 
there is some question as to deliv- 
eries in this country and Europe on 
orders already placed in the Orient. 
The price on spot average wolframite, 
is $11 to $11.50 per short ton unit 
and for importation $11 to $11.25 per 
short ton unit. Ferrotungsten has 
sold at $1.05 and it is difficult to buy 
any good material on less than this 
price. Quotations on other ores and 
alloys are unchanged with shipments 
continuing in July at about the June 
rate. 

Chicago, July 14.—Several sales of 
spiegeleisen have been closed, but fer- 
romanganese is not active. Delivered 
Chicago quotations on _ spiegeleisen 
range from $38.58 to $40.04. 





Coke 


=] 
Buyers Holding Off Despite 
Threat of Coal Strike—Buffalo 
Furnace Inquiring 

| 








GS ners of coke continue of an unimportant character. 


The 


market is slightly firmer owing to the possibility of a coal 


strike, but this has not led 


many buyers to close. A Buffalo 


furnace interest is inquiring for prices for the last quarter. Makers 
are quoting $3 on third quarter contracts, and indicate $3.25 to 


$3.50 beyond that. 


Pittsburgh, July 14.—Looked upon 
as a possible forerunner of more in- 
terest in last quarter prices, because 
of the contemplated anthracite coal 
strike or suspension, at least one blast 
furnace inquiry now is before beehive 
coke trade. It is from Buffalo. A few 


other non-metallurgical negotiations 
are under way, involving 1000 or 
2000 tons monthly, one for’ third 


quarter and another for last half. The 
average quotations on the latter is 
$3, although a producer giving a ten- 
day option at that figure would now 
quote higher, especially on the last 
quarter portion. No definite quota- 
tions are available for the October- 
December period, makers wanting 
higher than $3 by 25 or 50 cents. The 
spot market is somewhat stronger 
It may be $3 before another two 


weeks. Production is being further 
curtailed. The $2.75 price has disap- 
peared. The minimum now is $2.80. 


Some makers are selling at $2.85. Single 
carload orders brought $2.90 yesterday. 
Foundry coke conditions are  un- 
changed. Prices are running $3.75 to 
$4.25. The usual figure is $4. Premi- 
um brands are $5 in open top cars 
and $5.25 in box cars. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended July 
4 was 67,400 tons, compared with 
71,860 tons in the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, July 14.—Sales of foundry 
coke are made at $11.50, delivered. 
Greater interest in domestic coke has 
developed as a result of the anthra- 
cite strike threat. New spot buying 
has developed. 

Cincinnati, July 14.—A fairly good 
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Spot quotations are stronger at $2.85 to $3. 


business is being done in foundry 
coke by-product producers in _ this 
district. Interest in furnace fuel is 
lacking. Indications are that July 
shipments of the Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute producers of by-product 
coke will exceed June’s volume by 25 
per cent. Prices are unchanged, and 
concessions are more difficult to obtain. 

New York July 14.—Coke specifica- 
tions have improved. Estimated con- 
sumption is 10 per cent better than 
a month ago. Spot buying is small as 
a result of heavy contracting for sec- 
ond half. Spot foundry coke is $4 
to $5.25, Connellsville. By-product 
foundry coke is $10.41 Newark. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 13.—+#oun- 
dry coke is selling in small lots at 
$4.50. Independent companies are able 
to dispose of their output, while fur- 
nace and mill companies require prac- 
tically all of the coke their by-product 
plants can produce. 


eee eee 


Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 








Connellsville, furnace 2.80to 3.00 
Connellsville, foundry .... 3.75 to 4.25 
New River fotindry .......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Wise county furnace 8.75 to 4.25 
Wise county foundry 4.50 to 5.25 
Alabama found ry wrescccccccccccssscssseceres 4.50 to 5.00 
Alabama furnace  ......ccccccccccccesseesesess 4.00 to 4.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. .... $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis _............ 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. ‘ 9.00 
Foundry, Birmingham ...............0. 4.50 to 5.00 
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Plates 





‘oe Market Section 


Orders for Good Tonnages 
Coming Out—Tank Work De- 
veloping—Prices Steady 





aoe 
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A car order from the Central Railroad of Georgia is expected 


Gi fairly good orders for plates are coming into the market. 


to result in 10,000 tons of plates being placed with Chicago 


mill. 
are in larger volume. 
are noted. 


Demand for tank plates is more active. 
Fewer concessions under 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
The price at Chicago remains 2.10c. 


Sales in the East 
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Philadelphia, July 14.—Plates are 
moving in increasingly better volume. 
One mill is planning to operate an- 
other furnace. Fewer concessions un- 
der 1.90c, Pittsburgh, are noted. The 
Pennsylvania railroad is figuring on a 
substantial tonnage, and the Reading 
for 1500 tons. Virtually all trading 
is for the currenf quarter. 

Boston, July 14.—Plate demand in 
New England is confined almost ex- 
clusively to boiler work. Prices are 
weak and range from 1.85 to 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh. The McClintic-Marshall 
Co. took 100 tons for a bridge at 
North Adams, Mass. 

Buffalo, July 14.—Except for a 500 
ear repair job Buffalo shops have 
practically no work. A large Penn- 
sylvania shop with a capacity to build 
600 cars a week is building only 150 
to 200. No large inquiries are before 
builders. 

Pittsburgh, July 14.—Numerous or- 
ders for miscellaneous purposes involv- 
ing small lots of plates continue to 
feature the market in this and in the 
Mahoning valley districts. The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. keeps its 84- 
inch mill actively engaged but in com- 
mon with other plate makers receives 
numerous orders for single carloads, 
or at the most 200 or 300 tons at a 
time. Boiler, water and oil tank, as 
well as flange plates are ordered from 
time to time and in every case only 
a small tonnage is wanted because 
such prompt deliveries are at all times 
possible. Just as soon as the delivery 
situation tightens up somewhat, antic- 
ipations will be more necessary and in- 
dividual orders will perforce become 
larger. One fabricator here reports a 
good demand for water tanks, each 
taking 30 to 50 tons of plates. The 
market price is firm at 1.90c. 

Chicago, July 14.—Tank builders are 
operating on substantial schedules. 
One inquiry for the Pacifie coast 
specifies 3000 tons of plates and one 
for a gas-tank construction company 
1500 tons. The leading interest has 
booked the 6000 tons of plates in the 
2000 Great Northern railroad under- 
frames placed recently. The Central 
of Georgia car order is expected to 
bring 10,000 tons of plates to a lo- 
cal maker. Users of plates continue to 
buy on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
no spur to abandon this method, but 
at least one maker is more active in 
seeking business. On plates 2.10c, 


Chicago, is being done. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has 


received an order for a 20,000-cubic 
foot capacity gas holder from the 
Northwestern Public Serviee Co., for 
erection at North Platt, Neb. 
Cleveland, July 14.—Although it is 
known that scattered sales at less 
than 1.90c, Pittsburgh, have been 
madé in this territory, all but one 
seller is holding firmly to 1.90c. No 
large orders are pending, the bulk of 
the business being of medium and 
small lots for general manufacturing. 


Railroad and lake shipyard business is 
practically at a stand-still. Most deal- 
ers report that buyers are demanding 
prompt shipment and that few have 
more than minimum stocks of steel on 
hand. 





| CONTRACTS PLACED | 











2000 tons, plates and shapes for two 80,000 
and four 125,000-barrel tanks for Petroleum 
Midway Oil Co., Los Angeles, to Llewellyn 
Iron Works. 

100 tons, pipe line, Spokane, Wash., to West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co. ; 

100 tons, two 8500-barrel tanks for Shell Oil 
Co., San Francisco, to Western Pipe & Steel 
Co. 

1000 tons, 53 tank cars for the White Star 
Refining Co., Detroit, to the Standard Tank 
Car Co. 

300 to 500 tons, 

" tanks taking 30 to 50 tons apiece, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


scattered orders for water 
to the 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 














6000 tons, two boats Boston and Yar- 
mouth, Mass.; pending. 

1800 to 8600 tons, 80,000 barrel 
Union Oil Co., at Los Angeles; 
received. 


for 


tank for 
bids being 
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Semifinished 
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Market Continues Quiet, With 
Little Interest in Contracts 
—Prices Unchanged 








UYERS continue to delay placing contracts for semifinished 


material, and the market is quiet. 


Some interest appears for 


sheet bars, but purchases mainly are for prompt delivery. 


Prices ‘are not being tested. 


Sheet bars remain quotable at $35, 


valley, at which level some makers are holding billets and slabs, 
although occasionally $33.50 is done. 
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Youngstown, O., July 14.—Outside 
of the usual run of specifications for 
sheet bars little activity is noted. 
Sheet producers are ordering sheet 
bar tonnage conservatively. Not many 
contracts have been signed for third 
quarter many consumers choosing to 
negotiate in the open market. Pro- 
ducers are quoting both grades of 
sheet bars at $35, Youngstown. No 
sales of slabs or billets have been 
made recently. On small billets $35 
is being named while on slabs and 
large billets $33.50, Youngstown can 
be done if large tonnage is involved. 

Philadelphia, July 14.—Prices of 
semifinished material are receiving lit- 
tle test. Mills generally quote reroll- 
ing billets at $35, Pittsburgh, and 
forging billets at $40. Less can likely 
be done on sizable tonnages. 


Pittsburgh,, July 14.—More _in- 
quiries for commercial rerolling  bil- 
lets and slabs have appeared in the 
semifinished market and some attrac- 
tive tonnages are about to be closed. 
Nothing, however, is coming out in 
sheet bars. Nonintegrated sheetmak- 
ers generally owe specifications on old 
contracts and are slow about engaging 
in new negotiations. Against the 
$33.50, Youngstown, price on billets 
and slabs appearing in the Mahoning 
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valley, Pittsburgh makers are a unit 
in quoting $35 on these two items 
as well as on sheet bars. Small billets 
are available also at the $35 figure. 
Forging billet customers are practical- 
ly all under contract for the third 
quarter and some are furnishing at- 
tractive specifications at $40. Wire 
rod orders are being placed from time 
to time at $45 although skelp con- 
tinues more or less inactive, with 1.90c 
the generally quoted price. 


Carbuilders Ask Change 


Chicago, July 14.—Seventeen car- 
builders and repairers, including Mt. 
Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ill.; Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa; 
Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 0.; 
General American Car Co., Chicago; 
Streator Car Co., Chicago; Pressed 
Steel Car Co., New York, and Illinois 
Car & Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind., are 
filing a petition today with the inter- 
state commerce commission at Wash- 
ington, asking the commission to pre- 
scribe a new system of car building 
and repairing accounting by the rail- 
roads. The petition contends that 
the commission wrongfully is encour- 
aging railroads to build and repair 
cars in their own shops. 
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Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 








Birmingham 13.00 to 14.00 
Boston (Ge@hers)  cecccovessesscesscesees 11.00 to 11.50 
Buffalo 16.00 to 16.50 
IIIT. cea censctts diusnedmtabaigatnanetilll 15.25 to 15.75 


Cincinnati (dealers) — ............... 18.00 to 18.50 
CSI « ccussenecnidtentninntocnians 15.75 to 16.25 
SCR MES: SF . 18.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.00 to 16.50 




















New York (dealers) 11.00 to 11.50 
Ra wove 17.00 to 17.50 
OO, EAE: . ncieterecspnvnsatscnianaseiibneds 14.75 to 15.25 
Valleys 17.00 to 17.25 
COMPRESSED J 

Buffalo _........ 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
OS DE SE Sa nace eer a > 
Pittsburgh a ae 
VG ininhcetbitenrniceionsvevrctientpiiliietiien 

BUNDLED ‘SHEETS 
Ee, - ._<cncntstesintianieentiabiammatiiininnn 13.50 to 14.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
MIUO UOTE © ccccoccsvinecebeovthtocnescbitobtensee 11.75 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 
Pittsburgh _..........+« ph rsdesee 15.50 to 16.00 
SL, | RAMEE © iL ssucstcbeassbiesinctainnavednes 9.00 to 9.50 
OD © uckccetsticrnnteistthinkoens 11.75 to 12.00 





SHEET ernie 258 LOOSE 
Chitago ..... ’ S 
Cincinnati ... 























BIRIIIIIOEET 37 ncn dteencserespnoembtapenenadas 
STEEL RAILS, meg’ 

Birmingham to 14.00 
Buffalo 13.50 to 19.00 
RGR. . sci dijiincivdatntrenedieninceied 17.75 to 18.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) _........ «« 16.00 to 17.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ......... 15.50 to 15.75 
Detroit 17.00 to 17.50 
Dy, FART. nsuisnscomecmannuidnerengiasiein 17.50 to 18.00 

STOVE PLATE 
NE is scsctnicchencaniiuntapnils 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (consumers) ..... a 
Buffalo davstasit 
SED” cneatbetsced 
Cincinnati (deale: ons 
III ~ sccreteinttetinateantisihaahatetalic 


Detroit (net tons) 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
























Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis to 
LOW mivcroatensatg: © 
Buffalo _........ 8.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) . avoeccsienblit 6.00 to 15.50 
rm Pennsylvania ssessereeeee 20.00 to 21.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.50 to 23.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
SEEIIIIEE * ~ cociintiignsicnshdnbelebtinedliaaiaes 15.00 to 15.50 
Pittsburgh 12.00 to 12.50 
I, -: FGI *:  .ecistcctincvnsstnivletinincctoaiiions 14.75 to 15.25 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
ID anit nnaii manaiilctaiiaals 18.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. --- 20.00 to 20.50 
Pittsburgh  c.cccccccceeeree de . 20.00 to 20.50 
St. Louis... 16.50.to 17.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES, “GUARDS 
DUNO ~ siccubnthesendetbemdensindinsidisinidin 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 15.00 to 16.00 
Say a ee ae ee a 15.50 to 16.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Buffalo .... 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago — ......000 .. 17.25 to 17.75 
St. Louis 16.00 to 16.50 





Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham 12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers)  .......cccccccceccesees 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 18.00.to 18.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 .... 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 . 15.75 to 16.25 
Chicago, No. 2 15.25 to 15.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) ... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleweland, NO. 1 cccccccccccccscscccees 13.00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 15.00 to 15.50 











Pittsburgh, No. 1 « 18.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, No. « 17.00 to. 17.50 
St. Louis, No. 1 .... 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 14.00 to 14.50 





Ko Market Section 
Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday Noon. 


Gross Tons Delivered to 


WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers)  ...cccccccereccesseeeves 10,50 to 11.00 
Buffalo 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania is 16.50 
New York (dealers) ....... seve 11.75 tO 12.25 


YARD WROUGHT 































Boston 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............. 17.00 to 18.00 
BUSHELING 
RE RINE Dw ithe De RMEOES -00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No -75 to 13.25 
Chicago, No. 2 -50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) ... 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland, NO. 1 ccccccsoccccccossosevess ” 18.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland, No. 2  ccccscsseo 12.50 to 12.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania weve 14.00 to 15.00 
ig ae | ae Eee 14.00 to 14.50 
BE. RIG, DEO. 2. ccovinbcnnaiensecinses 18.00 to 13.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
Birmingham 7.00 to 8.00 
Boston (chemical) — .......-....0.00+ 8.00 to 8.50 
roel 10.50 to 11.00 
Chica 8.50 te. 9.00 
Cincinnati “(dealers) cvessrseseseeseess 9-560 to 10.00 
IIMINIIIES = chosecnncann subst thecedbecienecastingyns 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit ....... ... 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 
New York (dealers) - 9.00to 9.50 
SII © ici nscalpntsentapadebiocenoventes 13.00 to 13.50 
Bh. SS RADUEED. - candibanavvndechubneccuassbocieiue 7.50 to 8.00 


. 12.75 to 13.00 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) ............ 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain)  .........000-. 7.00 to 8.00 

Boston (chemicals) sa 


Valleys 








Boston (dealers) .. . 8.50to 9.00 
RNIN 2 - ctniiecsiMincllen sivecntnveipedlasechininen 10.75 to 11.25 
IID 2 eicteasdttaicboedtiniiovetevsnniones 10.25 to 10.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) wee 10.00 to 10.50 
ce Re. SES yee 13.00 to 13.50 
I hia iad i batainmihieniintinpesis 10.25 to 10.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................. 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers)  ........--0 9.25 to 9.75 
PRRGIID « cscesassisespecicctdnscvncsenessesses 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis 11.00 to 11.50 
WIIG. sicrecinnscessncnenivoniinuhanesinetascnsies 13.00 to 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) _........ 7.50 to 8.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) - 9.60 to 10.00 
GORI © SrctiBldceccrseciescice 13.00 to 13.25 


IRINID: sictinticsodecipiiedivvaduotadiipiiebecloadas 10.25 to 10.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania see 12.00 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) wee 8.75 to 9.25 
PI Sis wikinlteidthdcecscdetleonatesia 13.00 to 13.50 

PIPES — FLUES 
SEEN... icodenaadnascnnptainn .. 12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 











Cleveland 8.75 to 9.00 
Ba IIIS siicteningeieabennipreratagsaney ris 11.00 to 11.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
0 NE, ASE RETR 14.00 to 14.5€ 











RII: '. Ycsinetiinnheasitetieghanseaunetpeakaes 15.75 to 16.25 
CREPGENG. Kisdisssncscigiticsbene 12.75 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.50 
New York (dealers) . 12.00 to 12.50 
Rh eT Ee 13.50 to 14.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) © .......ccscsssseeees 10.00 to 10.50 
EE CSE cee 12.50 to 18.00 
ANNI... scscementinieapulaatghicninphnsnidiiis 11,00 to 11.50 


Cleveland (under 10 in.) . 12.00 to 12.25 
Cleveland (over 10 in.)... «.. 12.00 to 12.25 
IN valachacorlndisssansbscdandsSeneocssespiiias 10.50 to 11.00 











Pittsburgh 12.50 to 13.00 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston (dealers)  ekicscecccccesssees 9.50 to 10.00 

GREENE” pecceccethdsbeetscepsbcasese 18.00 to 18.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania 15.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 





URS SURES 2 A Ca 22.00 to 22.50 
Ry PE a 2 Ee 21.00 to 21.50 
Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston (dealers)  ...........cccccssssees 9.00to 9.50 
rel eueigtiel 14.50 to 15.00 
I ies os idk daceiibiluisills Gicd bhanuion 12.50 to 13,00 






Cleve cod x .. 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania sestesces 14.50 to 15.00 
LS pptod aS ES ae 15.50 to 16.00 
ia, (RAINE, iscisiee nicasticebacbietensinduciaaht 11.50 to 12.00 
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Consumer 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
I Si icc ssccntisoinsceons 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 18.50 to 19.00 
Cleveland 16.25 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania... 23.00 to 24.00 
TN Sn cate 21.00 to 22.00 
St. Louis 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 

Boston (shipping point) _...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago «- 19.00 to 19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania  ......... 23.00 
New York (dealers) 17.50 to 18.00 
Os. + RII tical ce anrnasidhincesnin 17.50 to 18.00 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron ........ése. 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers)  .........-s0s00 17.50 to 18.00 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 





Chicago, iron - 19,00 to 17.50 








Chicago, steel 18.00 ¢< 18.50 
Cincinnati 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ................ 17.00 to 18.00 


New York iron (dealers) 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 


-- 18.00 to 14.00 
17.00 to 17.50 
. 20.00 to 20.50 











St. Louis, iron ....... 17.00 to 17.50 
a a en eae 17.50 to 18.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ............... 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery...... 19.50 to 20.00 

Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
ROGUE > dsccincapercbesckcheas chchoceces 18.00 to 18.50 


Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers) .... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola 17.75 to 18.00 
Detroit (net tons) «e- 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 




















Pittsburgh, cupola  ........cccccee 17.00 to 17.50 
San Francisco, delivered ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 18.00 
St. Louis, railroad _.................. 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Louis, agricultural ............. 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, machinery ................ 19.00 to 19.50 
Valleys 17.75 to 18.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston 14.50 to 15.00 
Buffalo (breakable) .........c000+0+ 18.00 to 18.50 
ee Be 8S RAE CT OR 11.25 to 11.50 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers)  ............ 14.00 to 14.50 
Pie. RRR EL AE UR a RA es BO 15.50 to 16.00 
MALLEABLE 
Boston, railroad  ........cesmccsecoe 19.00 to 20.00 
Buffalo 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural . 16.50 to 17.00 





Chicago, railroad Tei) PRO 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 








ers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, agricultural _.......... 17.25 to 17.50 
Cleveland, railroad ............0.... 18.00 to 18.50 
Detroit 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ................. 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, agricultural 14.00 to 14.50 





St. Louis, railroad  ......cccccsee 15.50 to 16.00 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 




















Birmingham 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers)  .ccccccccccccssccsssces 12.00 to 12.50 
CORO i ch celaiddiccrsicenasi we 17.25 to 17.75 
ES aa ee «+ 16.00 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 17.00 to 18.00 
New York 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district .... «+ 19.00 to 19.50 
OG |< ANI, Sachicsiit scien iensenes Niiiatinieonce 17,75 to 18.25 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CHONIIGS BIG. S * ciccncoscscsccsrcten see 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut «+ 18.50 to 19.00 
Ss II Ca ctsnsceonnsasacsctenstebarsgeornnk 16.50 to 17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Chicago _...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .......:......... 18.00 to 19.00 
RR eb ittcetntbincicscmeticcecs 19.50 to 20.00 
























Scrap 









General Dullness Continues as 
Prices Hold or Gain Slightly— 
Buying Still Lags 
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sumers lacking interest while dealers seem inclined to hold 


; gees change is seen in conditions in the scrap market, con- 


their stocks. 
successful in loosening tonnage. 


ency upward, giving small advances in a few instances. 


ing for spot delivery continues. 


Chicago, July 14.—Iron and steel 
scrap prices generally are unchanged, 
with heavy melting steel at $15.25 
to $15.75. Some sellers, expecting a 
decline this week, believe the market 
has been sustained by a short in- 
terest. * Yard’ stocks are low. Con- 
sumers’ stocks are fair to good. Trad- 
ing continues confined chiefly to 
brokers. A consumer has _ offered 
$18.75 for couplers and., knuckles. 
Brokers have paid $16.50, net, for 
east against a local order. Railroad 
offerings include 4600 tons by the 
Rock Island, 2000 tons by the Chi- 
cago & Alton, 1300 tons by the North- 
ern Pacific and 3000 tons of No. 1 
Wheels by the Great Northern. 


: Boston, July 14.—TIron and _ steel 
scrap prices are firmer with an ad- 
vance of 50 cents in some specialties. 
Demand for steel from eastern Penn- 
sylvania continues and at prices per- 
mitting shipment from New England 
at $11.50 to $12 shipping point. New 
demand for machine shop turnings has 
developed in Connecticut and eastern 
New York and the price has advanced 
to $8.75. 

Philadelphia, July 14.—Increasing 
firmness of iron and steel scrap is re- 
flected in elimination of the minimum 
prices on some grades. Trading is de- 
void of large tonnages and any buy- 
ing of substantial character is likely 
to force the market up 50 cents to $1 
per ton. 

Buffalo, July 14.—There is little ac- 
tivity in iron and steel scrap. Deal- 
ers’ ideas of values are well above 
those of consumers. There is a de- 
mand for short turnings and borings 
at Tonawanda, $12 to $12.50 being 
offered. Ohio consumers continue to 
buy turnings and borings. 

Pittsburgh, July 14.—Notwithstand- 
ing small selling activity in iron and 
steel scrap prices continue firm. An 
offer received from an Ohio point: to 
pay $18.25 for heavy melting steel 
proved unattractive to sellers. While 
the present market. on this grade is 
quoted at $17 to $17.50, the - next 
sales probably will be at least $1 
higher. Dealers are well fixed as re- 
gards yard stocks but these have been 
accumulated at an average cost which 
will make it necessary for them to sell 
at $20 in order to realize a profit. 

Cleveland, July 14.—Ifon and steel 
scrap sales, as they appear on-the sur- 
face, are. of little consequence but 


prices are firm. They are even strong 
This unusual sit- 


in some instances. 


Offers for tonnage below the market are not 


Prices are stationary with a tend- 
Steady buy- 


uation is believed due to purchases 
quietly negotiated by consumers who 
are carefully covering their tracks in 
the evident fear of unduly exciting 
the market should their wants become 
generally known. As a result dealers 
are in a state of unéertainty as to 
when to buy or sell. Strength is 
shown in borings and turnings and 
heavy melting steel is firmer. 


Cincinnati, July 14.—The iron and 
steel scrap market displays a firmer 
tone, as consumers are buying more 
liberally. While prices are unchanged, 
they display firmer tendencies. The 
movement of materials on contract is 
encouraging. 

Detroit, July 14—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap continues dull but 


coming 
slightly better 
feeling has resulted and prices are 
25 to 50 cents a ton higher. 

St. Louis, July 13.—Extreme dull- 
ness features iron and steel scrap, 


considerable quantities 
onto the market. A 


are 


with the trend of prices lower. The 
little business being transacted is con- 
fined to dealers chiefly, industries do- 
ing next to nothing. Some mills which 
are strong in cash have been casting 
about for bargains but prices they 
are willing to pay are not acceptable 
to dealers. Most of the material 
bought recently from railroads by 
dealers has found its way to yards. 

Railroad offerings include Southern 
5250 tons; Frisco, 500 tons; Missouri 
Pacific, five cars; Texas & Pacific, 670 
tons; Kansas City Southern, 750 tons; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 1700 tons 
and Santa Fe, 3800 tons. 

Birmingham,’ Ala., July 13.—Iron 
and steel scrap continues slow. Offers 
are in hand for a small tonnage over 
the remainder of the year. Stocks on 
yards are being maintained With a 
feeling of security. 

New York, July 14 Railroad steel 
is coming out slowly and Some sellers 
are advancing prices 50 cents. On ship- 
ments to Bethlehem this brings the 
delivered price to $15.50, equivalent to 
the price Bethlehem is said to be pay- 
ing. Higher prices are also being paid 
on machine and. heavy cast, dealers 
paying $17 and $16.50 delivered at con 
suming points. 





ir 


Sheets 





Prices Firmer—Galvanizers Re- 
sume With Business on Higher 
Basis—Auto Builders Purchase 





Considerable buying of automo- 


bile body stock is noted. Galvanizing operations in the Ma- 


S tie | prices appear firmer. 


honing valley are larger than in several weeks. 


Makers who 


suspended rather than meet lower prices have accumulated a suffi- 
cient backlog at 4.20c to resume. The leading interest in the Pitts- 
burgh district reports the third largest week’s business of this year. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE, 148 


Youngstown, O., July 14.—More 
galvanizing pots are active in the 
Mahoning valley than has been the 
case for many weeks. This indicates 
strength in the price structure. <A 
few weeks ago some producers were 
quoting 4.20c on this grade but were 
not getting business. From their 
sources of information they learned 
the business was being placed else- 
where at figures ranging from 4.00c 
to 4.15¢c and as a result fires were 
pulled from beneath their galvanizing 
pots. This week sales records dis- 
close that conservative buyers are 
placing business at 4.20c, and as a 
result operation of galvanizing de- 
partments is. being resumed. Sales 
are being made to consumers in scat- 
tered districts. Mills are firm in their 
determination to obtain 4.20c. While 
3.10e quotations on black sheets have 
not entirely disappeared the market 
evidences added strength as more 
producers refuse to . recognize. ton- 
nage on a basis below 3.15c. From all 
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indications blue annealed is firm at 
2.30e. Some sheet makers report a 
little more inquiry is being made; 
others state they have witnessed no 
change in the situation. Tonnage be- 
ing booked is of small volume, and 
at times forward schedules of opera- 
tion are not encouraging. This week, 
however, with one plant down for 
repairs, district sheet mill operation 
is at 70 per cent of capacity. De- 
mand for high-grade sheets has ta- 
pered off slightly. This grade con- 
tinues quotable at 4.25c. 


Boston, July 14—A sale of 250 
tons of black sheets at 3.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, is reported. Galvanized sheets 
have sold at 3.05c, and at 3.20c, Pitts- 
burgh, in carload lots. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 14.—Unfilled book- 
ings of. one large seller for blue an- 
nealed sheets for the week show a sub- 
stantial gain.’ The price tendency is 
upward, but no important changes. are 
noted. Blue annealed is 2.25¢ to 2.80¢ 
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Pittsburgh; black 3.10c to 3.15c, and 
galvanized 4.15c to 4.20c. Operations 
are slightly over 65 per cent. 


Pittsburgh, July 14.—So far as can 


be determined here, prices in the 
sheet market have made _ further 
strides toward stabilization. Provided 


that they stay at recent levels, con- 
siderable buying doubtless will come 
out within two weeks since many pur- 
chasers wish to get the matter of 
tonnage protections settled before the 
summer is further advanced. Last 
week saw considerable buying in the 
full finished grades. More implement 
business is being done in addition to 
full-finished sheets; more electrical 
sheets are being sold, and while com- 
mon black sheets are somewhat quiet 
blue annealed and galvanized are con- 
siderably more active. The 3.10c 
price has disappeared on black and 
now 3.15c is the minimum, with some 
obtaining 3.20c. The 4.20c figure is 
being generally adhered to on gal- 
vanized although some sales are noted 
at 4.25c. Full-finished is firm at 
4.25c, with the possibility of an early 


advance. Blue annealed is quoted at 
2.30c to 2.40c. 
Chicago, July 14.—New business 


and specifications in sheets approxi- 
mate shipments in the case of one local 
maker. Signs that prices are gather- 
ing strength are not lacking. One in- 
terest holds its minimum for business 
in the immediate Chicago territory 
to be 2.50c for blue annealed, 3.40c 
for black and 4.40c for galvanized. In 
competitive territory outside of the 
Chicago district it is understood lower 
prices still prevail. 





Tin Plate 








Specifications Heavy—First Half Best 
in Years—Operations Steady 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 148 


Pittsburgh, July 14.—Tin plate 
specifications continue heavy, and pros- 
pects appear favorable for the second 
half of the year. The recent hot 
weather with accompanying rains has 
been admirable for corn, which fur- 
nishes one of the three largest vege- 
table packs. Tin plate shipments in 
the first half were heavy for all mak- 
ers and in the case of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. exceeded by a 
fair margin the best previous first half 
of its history. While it lost in op- 
erations last week due to hot weather 
labor deflection, this may possibly be 
regained this week. The general av- 
erage in tin mill. operation is about 
85 per cent. 








Strip Steel 





Somewhat Better Buying Being Done 
in Hot and Cold 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 148 
Pittsburgh, July 14.—Cold strip 
orders are slightly more numerous this 


week and hot strip buyers continue ac- 
tive: On the whole, July promises to 
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equal or exceed June in point of ton- 
nage ordered out, mainly because some 
of the large automobile interests are 
this year utilizing strip steel for fend- 
ers and these orders in former years 
went to full-finished sheet producers. 
Various auto parts makers are busy 
and other consuming lines are reason- 


The latter are expected 
to show real improvement within the 


ably active. 


next two months. Cold strips are 
quoted at 3.75c although there is an 
effort in some directions to obtain 
4.00c. Wide hot strips are quoted at 
2.20c, while 2.40c on the narrow con- 
tinues firm. 





Pipe 


Bee 








Gas Line Bookings Heavier— 
Mill Operations Remain Good— 
Cast Demand Unusually Brisk 


= —er 





I} 





nages. 


B OOKING -of gas line pipe is furnishing makers with good ton- 


Cast pipe demand is unusually heavy for the season. 
A Chicago maker booked a month’s pro- 


waukee placed 2000 tons. 


duction last week. Prices on cast pipe are firmer. 


are inactive. 


Operations continue 80 to 85 per cent of capacity. 


Mil- 


Eastern buyers 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 148 AND 178 


Pittsburgh, July 14.—With an _ oc- 
casional gas pipe line furnishing an 
order involving 6000 or 7000 tons at 
a time, tubular goods makers are re- 
ceiving an aggregate of miscellaneous 
business which is satisfactory. Re- 
placement orders are numerous and 
while jobbers have good stocks, the 
turnover of late has been high. Some 
of the Standard Oil Co. units have 
been purchasing attractive lots of tu- 
bular goods from the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown. It and other 
Mahoning valley makers are maintain- 
ing a high operating rate. The gen- 
eral average of pipe mills is between 
80 and 85 per cent of capacity, with 
the National Tube Co. on a much 
lower basis than the independent pro- 
ducers. Inspection is becoming in- 
creasingly severe in pipe, as it has 
become in other finished steel lines. 
This applies to the heavier lapweld 
sizes as well as to the lighter butt- 
weld. 

Boston, July 14.—Delivery dates on 
cast iron pipe are moving further 
ahead indicating well booked condition 
of foundries. Warehouse sales have 
been heavy at Boston but contracts 
have been few. A prominent seller of 
steel tubing reports a 50 per cent in- 
crease in orders for the week. 

Washington, July 14.—Sealed bids 
will be received at the Washington of- 
five of the general purchasing officer 
of the Panama canal not later than 
10:30 a.m. July 20 for the purchase of 
2200 tons of 30-inch cast iron pipe 
for delivery by steamer, free of all 
charges, on docks at either Cristobal, 
Atlantic port, or Balboa Pacific port, 
Canal Zone, Isthmus of Panama, ac- 
cording to A. L. Flint, purchasing offi- 
cer, at Washington. 

Pipe shall conform to the latest 
standard specifications of the. Ameri- 
can Water Works association for class 
A pipe. The pipe will be used in 
building water pipe lines having a 
static head of 81 feet. Bids must be 
in triplicate and must be enclosed in 
sealed envelopes marked “Proposals 
for furnishing supplies under circular 
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No. 1683, to be opened on the twen- 
tieth day of July, 1925,” and corre- 
spondence relating to this invitation 
should refer to the circular number. 
This is the second call for bids, the 
first bids having been rejected. 

Chicago, July 14.—Cast iron pipe 
business is unusually heavv for the 
season and typical of the situation is 
the fact one maker last week added 
practically one month to his order 
book. Small business has commanded 
up to $42, Birmingham, or $50.20, 
Chicago, for pipe 6 inches and over, 
but recent tonnages have been going 
for $40, Birmingham. Four-inch pipe 
takes a $4 differential higher. 

During the first half of this year, 
cast iron pipe awards, as reported in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW each week, aggre- 
gated 44,000 tons as compared with 
38,000 tons for the first half of 1924 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 13.—Larger 
sizes of cast iron pressure pipe are 
in better demand. Quotations are 
firmer and concessions are far under 
those of last month, reports then be- 
ing current that from $1 to $1.50 was 
being conceded on the $40 per ton 
price for 6-inch and over pipe. Pro- 
duction is being maintained and ship- 
ments equal the make. Cast iron soil 
pipe and fittings trade is dull. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 














$00 tons, Niles Center, Ill., to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

231 tons, 24-inch class B pipe for Seattle, 
Wanh., Federal avenue, to United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, Raymond, Wash., 16-inch pipe, to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 

550 tons, of 12-inch class’ C pipe for Los 
Angeles, Spec. 766-D, to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING | 








694 tons, 4 to 12-inch class B pipe for Mesa, 
Ariz.; bids in Aug. 7. 
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109 tons, 4-inch class B pipe for Santa Cruz, 
Calif.; bids in July 16. 

780 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B pipe for Burbank, 
Calif.; bids received. 

175 tons, Hammond, Ind.; bids in. 

1200 tons, Dixie Highway Water Co., Coving- 


ton, Ky.; bids in. 
1800 tons, Lucas county, Toledo, O.; bids 
July 16. 


800 tons, Fairfield, Ill.; bids in. 

Tonnage unstated, work for Hernando, Miss., 
bids being taken until 1:30 p. m., July 
20 by S. W. Eason, town clerk. Seventy- 
six and six-tenths tons 6-inch, 74.75 tons 
4-inch and 3.75 tons special castings; 6500 
feet 2-inch, 1000 feet l-inch and 1100 feet 
%-inch all galvanized; division four, 4600 
feet 6-inch cast, 7350 feet 4-inch cast, 6500 
feet 2-inch galvanized, 1000 feet 1l-inch gal- 
vanized and 1100 feet %-inch galvanized. 

200 tons, 6-inch cast pipe for Yonkers, N. Y.; 
bids in. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Market Steady and Small Lot Buying 


Rules—Prices Hold Firm 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 148 
Chicago, July 14. — Specifications 


against third quarter bolt and nut 
contracts are good and mills down 
for inventory have resumed. Prices 
are firm on the basis of 50, 10 and 10 
off for large machine bolts. Lock 
washers are firm and the range is 
now $6.35 to $6.50 off. Shading of 
small rivets is less frequent and a good 
average price is 70, 10 and 5 off. 
Pittsburgh, July 14.—Orders the 
first two days of the week in nuts 
and bolts were much heavier than 
any two days in the past week or 
two. Makers do not have much ahead 
of them since customers are not an- 
ticipating. Because of prompt deliv- 
eries, they are making the mills carry 
the stock for burden. Operations are 
on a 40 or 50 per cent basis. Prices 
are firm on the basis of 50, 10 and 


10 off for large machine bolts. Ad- 
ditional carload rivet business has 
come in, mostly from railroads. At- 
tractive tonnages carry 2.40c, while 


the general market is 2.50c. 





Iron Ore 











Girard Furnace Closes for 50,000 Tons 
—Market Is Quiet 


Cleveland, July 14.—Sales of Lake 
Superior iron ore continue restricted 
to small lots. The A. M. Byers Co., 
Girard, O., that was in the market 
for 90,000 tons closed for 50,000 tons, 
the sale being made from an over- 
supply at another furnace company’s 
yard. Prices show a softer tendency, 
although there is nothing further now 
to test the market. 

The Loretto Iron Co. of Chicago, 
operating a mine on the Menominee 
range in Michigan has reduced wages. 

Shipments of Lake Superior ore 
from Lake Erie docks in June to- 
taled 9,744,270 tons, compared with 
8,355,215 tons in June, 1924. The 


tonnage remaining on dock July 1 was 
5,007,152 tons, against 5,307,952 tons 
July 1, 1924. 














Bars 





I 


Buying Is Only for Spot Needs 


Though Users Have Small Stocks 
—Price Holds Firm 





N SPITE of small buying, consumers taking only what they 
actually need week by week, prices of soft steel bars remain 
steady and no tendency to shade is met. 


Many factors point 


to larger business for the fall and signs are seen of a heavier de- 
mand. The market has a sluggish feeling and needs some tonic 


to give it activity. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 148 


Chicago, July 14.—Buying of soft 
steel bars, as of all finished steel, con- 
tinues fair and on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Depleted stocks of users are 
well for producers. Awakening rail- 
road interest is evidenced by inquiry 
for 110,000 tons of rails and fastenings 
now current. July production of auto- 
mobiles will be unusually high. De- 
crease in implement production is sea- 
sonal and not basic. In spite of this 
preponderance of favorable factors the 
market is sluggish. One bar maker 
believes the last half of 1924 will be 


repeated this year but beginning 
earlier. A large bar maker is intensi- 
fying its sales activities. Soft steel 


bars are unchanged at 2.10c, Chicago. 

Rail steel and bar iron are quoted 
at 2.00c, Chicago. One bar iron mill 
is building up a small backlog. A rail 
steel mill at Chicago Heights which 
has been down for repairs has re- 
sumed on double-turn. 


Boston, July 14.—Prices hold firm 
at. 2.00c Pittsburgh or 2.365c deliv- 
ered New England. Sales during the 
week show a substantial increase and 
one prominent producer reports July 
total equal to that for the same period 
in June, 


Philadelphia, July 14.—Demand for 
steel bars is improving somewhat and 
the market is holding firm at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh. Be 

Pittsburgh, July 14.—Merchant steel 
bar specifications are easing off a 
trifle, although in one or two cases 
shipments probably will equal those 
of June. A number of producers re- 
port that for first half shipments were 
10 to 25 per cent above the same 
period in 1924. Buying still is be- 
ing done in small lots but user’s and 
jobbers’ orders come in often and 
make up in the aggregate for their 
small character as individual orders. 
The market here is firm at 2.00c, all 
of the larger users in the district be- 
ing under contract at that figure. 

Orders for refined iron bars continue 
to involve small lots some railroad 
shops and a few other consumers 
being interested. Prices range from 
8.00c to 4.50c. 


Cleveland, July 14.—Thanks to a 
well sustained demand on the part of 
the automobile industry, the volume 
of sales of bars in this territory ,con- 
tinues fair. Parts makers, as a gen- 
eral rule, are running at good ca- 
pacity, but the condition of the auto- 
mobile builders is spotty. While some 
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car manufacturers are operating at a 
high rate, others are curtailing op- 
erations. The bar demand from mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing plants is 
encouraging. The price remains firm 
at 2c, Pittsburgh. 





| Cold Finished Steel 








Being Held on General -Run 
of Business 


Pittsburgh, July 14—While it is 
true that 2.50c has been done on some 
attractive contracts in cold finished 
steel bars, producers are a unit in 
holding to .2.60c on the ordinary run 
of business. Most orders are small. 
One or two makers are able to main- 
tain good operations, one plant in par- 
ticular operating full both turns the 
beginning of this week. Buyers con- 
tinue to limit their tonnage as much 
as possible. 


Prices 





| Hoops and Bands 


Most Current Buying Is 
Immediate Lots 





For Small 
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Pittsburgh, July 14.—Orders for 
hoops and bands have in some cases 
involved 200 or 300 tons the past 
week. Most orders, however, call for 
smaller lots, 50 or 100 tons. The 
larger orders have come chiefly from 
automotive and allied lines of in- 
dustry, cooperage buying being only 
fair. Operations continue 65 to 70 per 
eént of capacity. 


Takes Over Gear Plant 


Transue-Williams Steel Forging 
Corp. has completed negotiations by 
which it has acquired possession of 
the Weldless Rolled Ring Co. of 
Cleveland. This will be made a de- 
partment of the larger company. S. V. 
Hunnings, president of the Cleveland 
company, will be head of the new de: 
partment. Operations will be started 
early in August, the product being 
ring and drive gears anc vther cir- 
cular forgings. 

















Structural Shapes 





Ko Market Section 


Awards Show Some Lessening in Number— 
Large Projects Are Under Consideration— 
Prices Remain Steady 





TRUCTURAL 
tonnage lots. 


mer lull. 


ing. 


New York, July 14.—Heavy in- 
quiry is the feature of the structural 
market, fabricators receiving more work 
than they can figure. Numerous jobs 
are coming out on a pound price basis, 
indicating the growing belief among 
builders. that prices are due for a 
rise. Plain material is unchanged at 
2.00c, Pittsburgh on the general run 
of business. 

Boston, July 14.—Much new work 
is being figured at Boston. Actual 
contracts of the week have been 
mostly for small tonnages. Prices 
hold firm at 2.00c Pittsburgh or 
2.365c delivered. 

Philadelphia, July 14.—Award of 
2100 tons for the University of Penn- 


sylvania stadium features structural 
work here. Action is expected shortly 
on two other lIcts involving 2000 


to 8000 tons each. The total volume 
placed last week was under that of 
two or three weeks ago. Plain ma- 
terial continues 1.90c to 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh with the bulk of tonnage going 
at the latter figure. 

Pittsburgh, July 14.—Structural 
shape fabricators note a falling off 
in inquiry. A new postoffice for Pitts- 
burgh will take a large tonnage and 
two or three local bridges probably 
will involve 18,000 tons. Plain material 
is firm at 2.00c, although prices on 
material fabricated and erected still 
favor the buyer. 

Cleveland, July 14.—No structural 
awards of size were made here last 
week. Inactivity continues to rule. 
Several large tonnage inquiries are 
about to be closed but award con- 
tinually is delayed. Plain material 
prices are 2.19c Cleveland, or 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, with some 2.10c Pitts- 
burgh quoted. 

Chicago, July 14.—The Lakeside 
Bridge & Steel Co. has been awarded 
the 2750 tons of structurals in the 
Holton street viaduct, Milwaukee. 


Awards Compared 


Awards this 
Awards last 
Awards two weeks ago................ 29,784 
Awards this week in 1924........ 13,792 
Average weekly awards, June....39,917 
Average weekly awards, 1925....32,862 


iN pUtoegen ve ecteenea vaca TeTAUU nen ELT Ta 
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activity is confined to 
Both tonnage and number of 
awards during the past week reflected sum- 
Inquiries continues to come out in good 
number though and a large total tonnage is pend- 
Many projects long under consideration are 
slow in being closed. Prompt mill deliveries al- 
low builders to work on a closer schedule. 


small 


going tonnage. 
Trans- 
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Bids were opened today on 1600 tons 
in a bascule bridge for Chicago. It 
is reported that a proposed hotel in 
the Chicago loop will require 3500 
tons. Current inquiry for structurals 
is mostly for prompt shipment. Re- 
ports are current of less than 2.10¢c, 
Chicago, having been done on plain 
material. The Duffin Iron ‘Works 
award of 3500 tons for the Minne- 
apolis auditorium has been confirmed. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





3400 tons, section four, Central Park West 
subway, New York, to American Bridge Co. 
2750 tons, Holton street viaduct, Milwaukee, 
to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. on bid of 


$273,840. Next low bid was J. C. Theilacker, 
$316,220; $68,540 separated low and high 
bids. 


2100 tons, stadium for University of Pennsyl- 


vania, Philadelphia, to Shoemaker’ Bridge 
Co. 
850 tons, Keith theater building, Madison ave- 


nue, New York, to Taylor-Fichter Steel Con- 
struction Co. 
700 tons, building for the Elliott Co., Jeannette, 


Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

700 tons, bridges for Utah Copper Co., to 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

625 tons, garage building for the Fireproof 
Garage Co. of Toledo, Toledo, O., to the 
American Bridge Co., announced iast week 
as the Bentley garage. A. Bentley & Sons 
Co. general contractors. 

500 tons, building for Jacksonville, Fla., 


through George A. Fuller Co., general con- 
tractor, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

450 tons, telephone exchange, Yonkers, N. Y., 
to Ejidlitz & Ross. 

400 tons, French apartment, 17 Park avenue, 
New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 

350 tons, Cheto River bridge, Brookings, Oreg., 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

300 tons, Bowling Green health center, New 
York, through Starrett Bros. general con- 
tractors, to Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

300 tons, theater, Jackson Heights, Long 
Island, N. Y., to Geo. A. Just Co. 

250 tons, Broadway bridge, Dayton, O., to 
Central States Bridge Co. 

200 tons, Medical Arts building, Burlington, 
Iowa, to Rock Island Bridge & Iron ‘Co. 
174 tons, medical building for University of 
Chicago, Chicago, to New City Iron Works. 


167 tons, Mid-City Odd Fellows’ Temple, Chi- 
cago, to American Bridge Co. 

155 tons, factory for Swords Bros, Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., to A. C. Woods & Co. 

150 tons, telephone exchange, Schenectady, 
N. Y., to Eidlitz & Ross. 

150 tons, Methodist Episcopal church, Me- 
Keesport, Pa., to the Guibert Steel Co. 

150 tons, highway bridge, Portland, Me., to 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 

150 tons, bridges in Josephine county, 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

139 tons, Wabash’ railroad deck plate spans, 
to American Bridge Co. 

120 tens, building for Federal 
Co., Los Angeles, to McClintic-Marshall 
of California. 

105. tons, bridge at North Adams, 


Oreg., 


Refrigerating 
Co. 


Mass., to 
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mission towers for the Southern California Edison 
Co., taking 6000 tons feature inquiries. 
bridges contemplated at Pittsburgh are expected 
to take about 18,000 tons. 

Prices show little change with 2.10c Pittsburgh 
equivalent quoted, but 2.00c taking most of the 
Fabricated and erected prices are 
weak, reflecting poor bookings by fabricators. 


Several 


McClintic-Marshall 
George Stebbins. 

100 tons, bank building at Charleroi, 
the Guibert Steel Co. 

100 tons, approaches Paintersville bridge, for 
highway commission of California, to Pa- 
cific Coast Engineering Co. 

100 tons, work for Puget Sound Power & 
— Co., Seattle, to Wallace Equipment 
50 


Co. General contract to 


Pa., to 


100 tons, Nelson Pedley garage, Philadelphia, 
to Belmont Iron Works. 

Tonnage unstated, 1389-foot railroad viaduct at 
Spadina avenue, Toronto, Ont., to Canadian 
Bridge Co. 

125. tons, highway bridge, Philadelphia, to 
American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, bridge for Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad bridge, to American Bridge Co. 
800 tons, building for Shipley Contracting Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to National Bridge Co. 
150 tons, nitrate handling bridges, for Anglo- 
Chilean Nitrate Corp. to the Wellman-Seaver- 

Morgan Co. ' 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











18,000 tons, bridges at Pittsburgh; projects 
contemplated. 

6000 tons, transmission towers 
California Edison Co., Los 
Creek to Los Angeles; bids 

4000 tons, Bricken Construction Co. building 
at Court and Remsen streets, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., previously noted as 3000 tons. 

8500 tons, Commodore Perry hotel, Toledo, O.; 
action expected soon. 

8000 tons, shapes and plates for Southern Pa- 
cific Equipment Co., San Francisco; bids 
in. 

2700 tons, two Paterno apartments, New York; 


for Southern 
Angeles, Big 
in Aug. 8. 


bids asked. 
3000 tons, Bronx hospital, 167th and Walton 
street, Bronx, N. Y.; pending. 


2500 tons, 9-story apartment, East Orange, 
N. J.; W. A. Kinsey, general contractor. 
1500 tons, apartment hotel, 1492 Beacon street, 

Boston; preliminary bids being taken. 

1000 tons, Coney Island hotel, Twenty-ninth 
street and Boardwalk, New York; pending. 

1000 tons, building for Lima Savings & Trust 
Co., Lima, O.; bids in this week. 

1600 tons, two apartments for Marcus Brown, 
West End avenue between Eighty-first and 
Eighty-second streets, New York; pending. 

1000 tons, 16-story apartment, Sixty-first street 
and Central Park West, New York; pending. 

1000 tons, bridgework for Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad; bids in. 

1000 tons, coal bridge, Boston; 
Mfg. Co. taking bids. 

1000 tons, Joseph Egilbert apartment, 

street and Central Park West, 
York; pending.” 

1000 tons, boiler shop for Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad at Huntington, W. Va.; pending. 

6500 tons, section ten, Central Park West 
subway, New York; Rodgers & Hagerty, low 
bidders on general contract. 

1700 tons, Jersey approach to Hudson tunnel, 
New York; Public Service Production Co. 
awarded general contract. 

500 tons, cotton mill, New Bedford, Mass.; 
pending. 

900 tons, Union temple, 


Mead-Morrison 


Sixty- 
New 


Community building, 






















Brooklyn, N. Y.; pending. 
800 tons, Mission high school, 


San Francisco; 
Pacific Rolling Mill Co. low bidder. 

750 tons, apartment, 102nd street and Fifth 
avenue, New York; Charles Meyer, engineer. 

600 tons, municipal service building, Milwaukee 
kee; bids in July 15. 


600 tons, 12-story office building, San Jose, 
Calif.; bids being received 
500 tons, Ellda Corp. building, 60 East Six- 


tieth street, New York; pending. 

500 tons, hotel on Broad street, Philadelphia; 
pending. 

500 tons, auditorium, 
being taken. 
500 tons, 14-story apartment, 
street, New York; pending. 
400 tons, Charles Meyer apartment, 67 East 
Fifty-fifth street, New York; pending. 

300 tons, Cortland-Bishop apartment, 101 West 
Fifty-fifth street, New York; pending. 

300 tons, apartment hotel, 60 East Fifty-fourth 
street, New York; pending. 

300 tons, Waterbury Brass Co. building, Wa- 
terbury, Conn.; pending. 

300 tons, three municipal 
New York pending. 


Providence, R. I.; bids 


Seventy-ninth 


housing _ stations, 
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300 tons, additional buildings for Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; Mark Eid- 
litz, 41 East Forty-second street, New York, 
to issue specifications in a couple weeks. 

200 tons, office building at Sandusky, O.; pend- 
ing. £. 

200 tons, school of Lady of Mercy, Marion ave- 


nue, Bronx, N. Y.; pending. 

200 tons, St. Sylvester church,- Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; pending. 

150 tons, plant for Nevison-Weiskopf Co., Cin- 
cinnati; bids in. 


150 tons, building for Worth Steel Co, Clay- 
mont, Del.; pending. 


150 tons, bridges for Jersey Central railroad; 


pending. 

150 tons, plates, shapes and bars, Southern 
Pacific Equipment Co., San Francisco; bids 
in July 20. 

150 tons, central fire house, Boston; bids be- 
ing received. 

120 tons, Barber-Colman Co. building, Fram- 


ingham, Mass.; bids in. 


110 tons, apartment, Jackson and Laguna 
streets, San Francisco; Judson Mfg. Co. low 
bidder. 


100 tons, Wako office building, 19 East Fifty- 
third street, New York; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 235-foot span for highway 
work at Old Fort, O.; bids in soon. 





= 





Concrete Bars 


Small Lot Demand Heavy 
—Chicago Hotel to Take 
2000 Tons—Prices Steady 








LL 


in the concrete bar market. 


sod 


Inquiries are featured by the 


Sin tonnage lots continue to constitute the major action 


Stevens hotel, Chicago, which will require approximately 2000 


tons. 


Road work is active for small tonnages. 


Price competition 


still is active at Pittsburgh. Foreign bars are offered at 2.20c cars 


at Boston compared with 2.85c to 
REINFORCING BAR 


Chicago, July 14.—With financing of 
the Stevens hotel, Chicago, completed 
the George A. Fuller Co. is expected 
shortly to place the required 2000 
tons of reinforcing bars. Plans have 
been issued for a chapel for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, requiring several 
hundred tons. Jobs ranging from 25 
to 50 tons are in the majority. June 
awards were under those of June, 
1924, but it appears that July busi- 
ness will about equal last July. With 
structural steel lower some builders 
have sought a reduction in reinforcing 
bars but it is claimed that 2.60c, Chi- 
cago warehouse, is holding. 


Boston, July 14.—Small tonnage 
jobs only figure in the concrete bar 
market. Leading dealers report sum- 
mer apathy. Foreign bars are of- 
fered at 2.20c on cars Boston. The 
Boston warehouse price has stiffened 
and ranges from 2.85c to 3.00c. 

New York, July 14.—Inquiry for re- 
inforcing bars is more active with 
prices around 2.00c, mill and 2.50c 
for stock both Youngstown and Pitts- 
burgh. Concrete Steel Co. closed 
on five schools here involving 620 tons. 

Buffalo, July 14.—No new large re- 
inforcing bar inquiry came out this 
week but production continues on a 
75 per cent average due to former 
bookings. Current prices are 2.265c 
on bars from mills and 2.75c, Buffalo, 
from stock. 

Pittsburgh, July 14.—In large part 
the market on concrete bars holds 
firm at 2.00c. Recently one seller 


who had been waiving certain extras 
decided to hold to the extras and 
named a 1.95¢c figure on a job in- 


3.00c, Boston warehouse. 
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volving between 400 and 500 tons. 
Again this past week a price of 2.00c 
delivered to the job by truck was de- 
veloped on a good sized order taken 
locally. Inquiries are fairly plentiful 
in small lots, 40 or 50 tons at a time, 
with an occasional larger lot. 

Cleveland, July 14.—Good concrete 
bar tonnage is being figured although 
little is being closed. Plans are be- 
ing revised on the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. job cutting down the 1000 
tons required. New billet bars range 
from 2.19¢ to 2.30c Cleveland. Rail 
steel bars are 1.80c to 1.90c, mill. A 
heavy road letting is scheduled for 
early next week with about 50 roads 
involved. 

Cincinnati, July 14.—Reinforcing 
concrete bar awards have been rather 
light in the past week but a num- 
ber of jobs which have been pending 
are believed to be .nearing award. 


mt MU HORUUSUJUGTEAUGSEULUSUUAEOGSEEOTUSUAEELGSELGSUEULU HENLE 


‘maaiuedh Ceinntiaiid: 


Tons 
Awards this week...............c00+. seveeee 4, 450 
Awards last week  ........ccccccccccccee 4,435 
Awards two weeks ago....... scocseesess O90 
Awards this week in 1924............8,822 


Average weekly awards, June...... 7,635 
Average weekly awards, 1925......6,484 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








620 tons, three schools at 100 tons and two 
at 160 tons each, New York, to Concrete 
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Steel Co. 
500 tons, North Park hotel, Chicago, to Inland 

Steel Co. 
450 tons, Whittier hotel, 

Steel Co. 
350 tons, 


Detroit, to Concrete 


building for American Linen Co., 
Chicago, to Concrete Engineering Co. e 
310 tons, Graystone apartments, St. Louis, to 
Laclede Steel Co. 


240 tons, 200 tons, building for Mack Truck 
Corp., Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 40 
tons, footings, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 


200 tons, piles for foundations to the building 
for the Gilmore Drug Co., Pittsburgh, to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. through W. 
T. Grange Construction Co., Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral contractor. 

135 tons, Ludwig potash building, Chicago, to 
Olney J. Dean & Co. 
120 tons, Marks garage, 

J. Dean & Co. 
100 tons, Illinois road work, to Olney J. Dean 
Cc 


Chicago, to Olney 


0. 

100 tons, Pennsylvania state road work, to 
the Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

100 tons, Illinois road work, to Concrete Steel 
or 

100 tons, Midway hospital, St. Paul, to Kal- 
man Steel Co. 

500 tons, work on Delaware river bridge, 
Philadelphia, to MceClintic-Marshall Co, 
150 tons, Montclair Y.,M, C. A., Montclair, 

N. J., to Fireproof Products Co. 

150 tons, Thomas Bros. warehouse, and A. 
P. Grebe & Co. building; Long Island City, 
Barney E. Lehrs Construction (Co.,» gen- 
eral contractor, to unnamed fabricator. 

225 tons, Denver Chemical Co. building, “New 

York, to MceClintic+Marshall ¥ 

100 tons, Charles Pfiser building, 
N. Y., to Joseph T. Ryerson & 


Brooklyn, 
Son, Inc. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 











2000 tons, Stevens hotel, Chicago, previously 
mentioned but financing now completed and 
bars may be let shortly. George A. Fuller 
Co., 140 South Dearborn street, Chicago, 
general contractor. 

1000 tons, addition to Grant park stadium, 
Chicago, for South Park commission. John 
Griffiths & Son Co., 112 West Adams street, 
Chicago, low bidder, but job may be re- 
advertised. 

700 tons, work for Missouri Highway commis- 
sion, St. Louis; contracts to be let July 24. 

500 to 1000 tons, building for Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. at Cleveland; plans being re- 
designed. 

220 tons, two viaducts over Illinois Central rail- 
road, Chicago. Sumner Sollitt Co., 307 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, general con- 
tractor. 


300 tons, nurses home and Mt. Sinai hospital, 
Cleveland; bids in July 20. 

270 tons, laboratory for na Cement as- 
sociation, Chicago; bids in. 

200 tons, high school at Kankakee, IIl.; bids 
in July 27. 

175 tons, floors and superstructures, ware- 


house building for the Gilmore Drug Co., 


Pittsburgh; bids being taken. 

1385 tons, New Candy building, St. Louis; 
pending. 

100 tons, government development, Paris Island, 
S. C.; Austin Co.,'taking bids. 

500 tons, Eastern Terminal warehouse, Long 


Island City, N. Y.; R. W. Smith Construc- 
tion Co. general contractor. 

400 tens, Methodist Book Concern, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.; United Fireproofing Co., gen- 
eral contractor. 

$00 tons, Erie railroad pier, Jersey City, N. J.; 
pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 6-story office building at 
South Halsted and O’Brien streets, Chicago. 
Plans by L. Levy and William J. Klein, 
111 West Washington street, Chicago. 

Tonnage unstated, 4-story printing plant for 
F. E. Compton & Co., 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago; plans to come out shortly. 

Tonnage unstated, $5,000,000 chapel for Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Bertram, Goodhue & 
Co., New York, architects. 

Tonnage unstated, 10-story apartment  build- 
ing for Edward C. Waller Jr., 160 North 
LaSalle street, Chicago. Plans by Mavyshall 
& Fox, 431. North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago. 

Tonnage unstated, 36,700-foot aqueduct, Eugene, 


Oreg.; Stevens & Koon, consulting engi- 
neers. Alternate bids on wood, steel and 
concrete. 
Tonnage unstated, 1l-story apartment, Ninth 
and Olive streets, Seattle; pending. 
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KIof Market Section 





Rails, Cars 





Rail Inquiries Grow Heavier— 
Equipment Activity Continues 
to Lag—Prices Firm 








railroad market. 
Considerable track fastening 


car and locomotive activity is limited. 


NCREASING inquiries for rails mark the only activity in the 
Pending contracts now aggregate 86,500 tons. 


tonnage will be required. Freight 
Chesapeake & Ohio has 


awarded contracts for heavy repairs to 30 mallet type locomotives. 
Car inquiries are small and scattered. 
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New York, July 14.—Car buying 
the past week has been virtually nil. 
Orders have been few and no large 
lists have been involved. A feature 
of the locomotive market is the award 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio of con- 
tracts for heavy repairs to 30 mallet 
type locomotives. The American Lo- 
comotive Co. will repair 20 and the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. ten. The Central of Geor- 
gia is inquiring for 10 Santa Fe type 
locomotives. 

The following orders have been 
placed with the American Locomotive 
Co.; four locomotives for the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac; two 
for. the Guantaname & Western; one 
for the Punta Alegre Sugar Co.; two 
for the Cloud River railroad; and two 
switch engines for the Lake Terminal 
railroad. 

Following is a 
monthly car orders: 


comparison of 





103,487 
144,425 





Boston, July 14.—Miscellaneous buy- 
ing of railroad material shows im- 
provement. Railroads at Boston have 
purchased during the week 2200 
wheels, 2000 axles, 500 tons of rails, 
and $25,000 worth of frog and switch 
material. 

Pittsburgh, July 14.—Incoming busi- 
ness at the rate of 40 per cent of 
normal still leaves much to be desired 
in the light rail industry. Rail or- 
ders usually are for 25 to 40 tons 
with an occasional 50 or 100-ton lot 
coming from exceptionally large com- 
panies. The market continues un- 
changed at 1.70c. 

Track accessory orders all are small 
although these are more numerous 
than previously. One or two inquir- 
ies now are out for 5000 tie plates 
apiece and the Norfolk & Western 
railroad continues to negotiate for 
15,000 kegs of spikes. . Prices are 
firm. 

Chicago, July 14.—The Frisco sys- 
tem has an inquiry out for 15,000 tons 
of rails and the Great Northern for 
10,000. Adding these inquiries to the 
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46,500-ton one of the Norfolk & West- 
ern and 15,000-ton of the Cotton Belt, 
a total of 86,500 tons of rails is cur- 
rent. With the necessary track fast- 
enings, this prospective railroad buy- 
ing approximates 110,000 tons. Other 
western roads are expected to do their 
secondary buying for 1925 shortly. 

Local makers of track fastenings 
report a good total of miscellaneous 
inquiry. 

The Texas & Pacific railroad is in 
the market for 750 gondolas. 

St. Louis-Southwestern is inquiring 
for 12,000 to 15,000 tons. of 90- 
pound, American Railway association 
specification rails. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas is seeking 750 tons, 90-pound 
rails for replacement purposes. 





ORDERS PLACED 











Bangor & Aroostook, 200 underframes and su- 
perstructures, to Pressed Steel Car Co. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 100 car repairs, 
to Greenville Steel Car Co. 

Western Paper Makers Chemical Co., three 
additional tank cars, to Standard Tank Car 
Co. 

International Railways of Central America, 20 
stock cars to the Magor Corp. 

Baltimore & Ohio railroad, five dining cars, 
to the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

Pure Oil Co., five underframes to the Stand- 
ard Tank Car Co. 

Kentucky Game and Fish commission, one 
refrigerator car, to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, repairs to 200 
miscellaneous freight cars, to own shops at 
Silvis, Ill. 

Great Northern, 1000 steel underframes, to the 
Siems-Stembel Co.; this is in addition to a 
similar lot placed with this 
cently. 

Iroquois Gas Corp., two hopper cars and two 

gondolas, to the American Car & Foundry 

Co. 

New York Central six gasoline 
cars, to the J. G. Brill Co. 


company re- 


rail motor 





ORDERS PENDING 











Great Northern, 250 box cars; pending. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., 150 to 250 insulated 


tank cars; pending. 
Andes Copper Mining Co., 66 ore cars; bids 
ask 


National Railways of Mexico, 55 narrow gage 
coaches ; pending. 

Central of Georgia, 1000 ventilated box cars, 
bids asked by the Illinois Central; this busi- 
ness was reported erroneously in a previous 
issue as warded the Illinois Car & Mfg. 
Co. 

National Railways of Mexico, 50 ballast cars; 
bids asked. 

Seaboard Air Line, 30 caboose and four bag- 
gage cars; pending. 

Texas & Pacific, 1000 box cars in addition 
to 750 gondolas previously reported pending; 
inquiry reported. 


Automatic Mine Door Co., Beckley, 
W. Va., has decreased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $25,000. 





Wire 


Low Price Fails to Make Busi- 
ness—Advance 
Talked by Producers 


for Fall Is 





sail 





An advance on 


| Rapin tonnages- of wire and nails continue the rule and no 


business is brought in by lower quotations. 
fall business is generally talked by producers. 


Low stocks 


in hands of jobbers are relied on to force buying when consumers 


increase demands on distributors. 


not out of line with the season. 


Tonnage coming to mills is 
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Pittsburgh, July 14.—Efforts. to 
drive in nail business with a 2.65c 
base price have not been remarkably 
successful, limited tonnages bring the 
rule. Producers are talking of a price 
advance in the fall, or for fall busi- 
ness, and this may have the effect of 
producing more orders at the present 
level. In the meantime some attrac- 
tive smooth wire business is coming 
in from manufacturers other’ than 
fence makers and occasionally a mixed 
carload order comes from a_ jobber. 
The wire base is firm at 2.50c. Ce- 
ment coated nail business is limited 
and while some have not gone below 
1.85c, they do not always receive or- 


ders on that quotation. 

Boston, July 14.—Wire sales  con- 
tinue heavy. One consumer took 1500 
tons at close to 2.80c Boston. Nail 
demand shows slight improvement 
after many weeks dullness. 

Chicago, July 14.—Makers of wire 
and nails continue to view the low 
stocks of jobbers as a factor certain 
to bring strength to the market soon. 
Demand for both jobbing and manufac- 
turing lines is low, but not abnormal- 
ly so for the season. Wire nails are 
quoted 2.70c to 2.75c, Joliet and De- 
Kalb, and 2.75c, Duluth. The range 
on cement-coated nails is 1.90c to 1.95c, 
western mill. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Prices of the Week 


iP) 
Electro Lake 
delivered delivered refinery Straits 
Cents per pound 
July 8 14.00 14.12% 13.37% 57.75 8.30 
July 9 14.12% 14.25 13.50 58.00 8.40 
July 10 14.12% 14.25 13.50 57.75 8.40 
July 13 14.12% 14.25 13.50 57.75 8.35 
July 14 14.18% 14.31% 13.50 58.25 8.35 





EW YORK, July 14.—All the 
N nonferrous metals have ex- 
perienced a strong and active 
market since the beginning of 
July. This condition has obtained both 
in the American and foreign markets. 
The actual volume of business done in 
the second quarter and continuing into 
the fourth quarter it now develops, 
has been much larger than has been 
realized, and this fact is being em- 
phasized by statistics which have been 
made public the past few days. 


Copper-——Electrolytic copper has ad- 
vanced to 14%e to 14.25¢ which com- 
pares with the recent low at 14.62%c 
delivered Connecticut. An _ excellent 
business has been done in electrolytic 
copper on the advance, also manu- 
factured products and all lines of 
copper which move with electrolytic 
as a base. The refined copper statis- 
tics as of June 30 showed a reduction 
of 31,000 tons during the second quar- 
ter of 1925, to 91,326 tons, the low- 
est. stocks on hand since the war. 
Statistical results for the current 
quarter will be equally favorable, it 
is thought and producers are adopt- 
ing cautious sales policies. 

Rolled and Drawn Products—When 
the price of electrolytic copper was 
definitely established at 14 cents on 
July 8, the leading brass makers ad- 
vanced quotations on all rolled and 
drawn products, 4c to a 14-cent in- 
got basis. This advarice in products 
prices served to stimulate buying 
and resulted in further covering ord- 
ers for copper. A _ large business 
has been done in copper wire and 
rods. Bare copper wire prices ad- 
vanced to 15.6244c base mill, this be- 
ing the minimum price for large quan- 
ities in the open market. 

Zine—The zinc market has moved 
steadily higher, following the leader- 
ship of London. Business has been 
done the past few days at 7.20c East 
St. Louis, for prime western, Brass 
special sold at 7.30c St. Louis. High- 
grade is unchanged at 8.75c deliv- 
ered. Zinc ore again sold at $50 in 
Joplin. The American Zinc Institute 
statistics for June showed a further 
increase in stocks of 1696 tons, de- 
spite a substantial reduction in out- 
put. Export shipments at 6675 tons, 
were the largest since February, but 
June domestic shipments showed a 
decrease of 3.400 tons, refiecting the 
usual seasonal falling off. 

Lead—The lead market has shown 
much, strength. The price has _ re- 
bounded to 8c, East St. Louis, and 


8.35c New York, for July and Aug- 
ust shipment. Both speculators and 
consumers have been active in the 
market. 

Tin—Business in tin has been active 
with consumers and dealers partici- 
pating. Recent heavy arrivals have 
eliminated the premium on spot de- 
liveries, which recently sold as high 
as one cent above futures. Prices 
the past week have ranged from 57 
to 58.25c. 


Antimony—The antimony market 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 






SHEETS 
High brass  .cccccscceeeee 18.371%4 
Copper, hot rolled .... send 22.00 
Zine, ga. 9 to 18 (plate c less) 10.25 





Lead full sheets (cut Ye more) 12.00 to 12.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 














gage 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
DS © IIS: ces tbcadatccteuliicte eatbdigresionsenses 23.00 
OA <iincessecestaniatvtidtmbaiiy<esieinads 24.00 
RODS 
High brass (round % to 24-inch) 16.12% 
DIRT RID = «cay inc nsensckiscbn hovetanumieeain 18.87% 
WIRE 
CI hia bivecesvcsecesttcuniontacapiseaesembbien 15.6214-15.75 
Ais: ORD (eddies ipiechiveenidictrnnccifuants 18.87% 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
DROP GEE. © eal cciacanitactica ie cctieesevtiseiec 8.75 to 9.00 
CRISES © nc. a0h Winticrccthdeaieinends 9.00 to 9.75 
SOR IIIE « -... dynsubesaipst dackceinnctllibuminsiesedgeaeves, 9.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
UE WAS aii ckccceticedecas het coossiseoebtcdades 7.00 
CRIN. stuiennsviscincamnnterangeehtbiabiciantseerind 8.25 
Cleveland 7.00 to 17.25 
ZINC 
ET) OUELE tehsnnchsh:scesiteuiaailintaiocianbiieeaner’ 4.25 
Cleveland 4.25 to 4.50 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
BOOUR-"' SIGUE 5.” cristaciacpitncheceihacveriaptetdatene 11.50 
SRO ans eed cta nadddoouscunteicebindanits 11.50 
RIIIINUL «i sa sacccctsnanstenamciaaiogaiaunnatnensee 11.00 to 11.25 
RED BRASS TURNINGS 
DMRS 1 LRIIEG  scctscesesevesek Werdushesancvsctweaunacies 8.25 
li al cca 9.25 
IEE 5 cccis uclissclasshadedidneheassacsuabeseee 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
SI PEAIAEE ..-- saci orichcbicasinguiidb ged tnepsnaledintid 7.25 to 7.50 
YELLOW BRASS BORINGS 
WO VOR cckicstenntvsnstesdaas Rsnpsspndidvncens 8.25 
Chicago 7.75 
Cleveland 6.50 to 6.75 
New York 9.50 
Chicago 9.75 to 10.25 
Cleveland 9.75 to 10.00 
Chicago ye 7.75 
Clippings, Chicago 10.00 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland  .ncrcccrcccssvccsecccees 11.00 to 12.00 
Old sheet and cast, Cleveland.... 16.75 to 17.25 
Clippings, Cleveland ..cccccccccecesees 20.50 to 21.50 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 


seeneeeeeres 
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Metals Continue to Exhibit Strength—Large 
Volume of Business Done—Statistical Posi- 
tion of Market Good—Outlook Favorable 











Spot Lead 
Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


East Zine 98-99% Spot Ingot 
8.00 7.17% 27.00 19.00 34.00 
8.05 7.20 27.00 19.00 34.00 
8.05 7.17% 27.00 19.00 34.00 
8.00 7.20 27.00 19.50 34.00 
8.00 7.20 27.00 19.50 34.00 


has shown continued strength, spot 
being scarce and strongly held, has 
sold up to 19.50c duty paid New 
York, while shipments have been held 
at 15.6242c duty paid. 

Aluminum.—The aluminum situation 
is unchanged. 





| Coke By-Products 


Market Firm—Naphtha Scarce—Con- 
tracting for Sulphate 


New York, July 14.—Scarcity of 
solvent naphtha is a feature of the 
situation in light oil distillates. Some 
of the largest sellers are unable to of- 
fer deliveries before the latter part of 
August and in some instances not be- 
fore September. Copper wire manu- 
facturers are consuming a large 
amount, and there is a good demand 
from other sources. Brisk demand 
also prevails for benzol. 

Pure benzol is quoted 25 cents, 
works, for material in carload lots in 
tanks and 30 cents in drums, and 90 








Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot Contract 
Puss Dem ikiidindicinndihs GOR |e ccdincccclssetds 
EINE.) Hansiensistbanvavetinsunibentbdabldcsekacs GSO. wksiaad 
Solvent naphtha .........cccccoscscsceee Tee. ..~ .--secasapapeamend 
Commercial xylol  .......ccccsecssee Te.” ctedniemeatioal 


WANE siietcrcstbdeeredest thin cibptiidesaatcl 0.27 $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ..........0 0.06144 0.0614 
Naphthalene balls  ........ccccsccses 0.0714 0.0744 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia ............. B2.B2Y — nccncvorscsenees 





per cent benzol is 24 cents in tanks 
and 29 cents in drums. The market 
on solvent naphtha is holding at 25 
cents works in tanks and 30 cents in 
drums and on commercial xylol and 
toluol at 26 cents in tanks and 81 
cents in drums. 

Contracting for sulphate of am- 
monia is going ahead in fairly good 
volume, although the prices have not 
yet been announced. On spot domestic 
business the market is unchanged at 
$2.30 to $2.35 works. On export, quo- 
tations are nominally higher, $2.50 to 
$2.55, port, for material in double 
bags. Trading in naphthalene is fea- 
tureless, with prices unchanged at 7% 
cents works for balls and 6% cents 
for flakes. Phenol is quoted at 27 
cents warehouse for spot and 25 cents 
works for futures. 
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Coast Buying Improves 


First Half Total in Steel Exceeds Same Period in 1924 
—Small Tonnages Rule 


BY AIR MAIL 


AN FRANCISCO, July 11.—Al- 
&, though bookings during second 
quarter were considerably _be- 
low first quarter, first half showed a 
decided improvement in most steel 
products over first half of 1924. In- 
dications already point to better busi- 
ness for second half and it is thought 
that there will be a decided firming 
of prices during the next 30 days. 
Activity is confined to the usval 
run of small lots for immediate con- 
sumption and except for 2000 tons 
of plates and shapes for tanks’ for 
the Petroleum Midway Oil Co. at Los 
Angeles, awarded to the Llewellyn 
Iron Works, little of importance trans- 
pired. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


The only large inquiry for foundry 
iron’ before the trade involves 500 
tons’ for the Southern Pacific Co. 
which has been pending for some 
time. No action has yet been taken 
on the inquiry current last week for 
300 tons of malleable iron. Most 
recent sales have been carlots, stocks 
in foundry yards still being ample 
to take care of present requirements. 
Movement of coke is following that of 
iron closely, small lots predominating. 
One importer reports several hundred 
tons of German coke enroute. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


While much new building work is 
up for figures in which concrete bars 
are involved, no awards of 100 tons 
or over were reported for the sec- 
ond successive week. However, bar 
jobbers report a big volume of book- 
ings involving lots of from 30 to 
75 and 80 tons.. During the first 
half of this year: awards, as reported 
each week in IRON TRADE REVIEW, to- 
taled over 35,000 tons, compared with 
24,000 tons for the first half of 1924. 

Plate awards this week totaled 
2200 tons, the largest involving two 
80,000 and four 125,000-barrel tanks 
for the Petroleum Midway Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, 1750 tons of plates and 
250 tons of shapes, taken by the 
Llewellyn Iron Works. The Western 
Pipe & Steel Co. was awarded 100 tons 
for a pipe line at Spokane, Wash., 
and 100 tons for two small tanks for 
the Shell Oil Co. Pending business, 
exclusive of the Oakland pipe line, 
aggregates over 5000 tons. The Union 
Oil Co. at Los Angeles is asking for 
figures on six or twelve 80,000-bar- 
rel tanks involving 1800 to 3600 tons of 
material. Prices appear to be firm 
at 2.40c c.if. for the general run 
of the market with 2.35c applying 
only where large and desirable ton- 
nages of from 500 tons up are in- 
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volved. During the first half of 1925 
plate awards, as reported each week 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW, totaled over 
38,000 tons as compared with 12,000 
for the first half of 1924. 


Of interest this week in the struc- 
tural shape market is an inquiry for 
6000 tons of transmission towers for 
the Southern California Edison Co. 
at Los Angeles, connecting the Big 
Creek plant with Los Angeles. Pend- 
ing business is in excess of 17,000 
tons. Awards this week totaled over 
700 tons, the largest involving 350 
tons for the Cheto River bridge in 
Oregon placed, with the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. The Southern 
Pacific Equipment Co. is asking for 
figures on 3000 tons of plates and 
shapes for 500 box cars to be built 
at Sacramento and about 150 tons 





of bars, plates and shapes for 50 
cars to be built at Los Angeles. A 
bank at San Jose calls for 600 tons. 
Prices are firm at 2.40c c.if. for large 
lots, 2.45¢ applying on the smaller 
runs. 

Other Finished Material 


Prices on cast iron pipe are not 
firm at from $52 to $53 a ton. On 
550 tons for Los Angeles, bids on 
which were opened this week, the 
Pacific Pipe & Supply Co., quoting 
on French pipe, named $2.25 com- 
pared with $2.2942 quoted by the Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. Awards 
this week aggregated over 800 tons. 
Three large inquiries are up for fig- 
ures, involving a total of about 1600 
tons. 

The Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Co. at Los Angeles is ask- 
ing for figures on 16 miles of 8-inch 
line pipe. The Monolith Cenient Co. 
at Monolith, Calif., has an. inquiry 
out for 40 miles of 10-inch»line: pipe 
involving about 2000 tons. Bids will . 
be opened on Aug. 7 by Mesa, Ariz., 
for 118 tons of 2 to 8-inch Mathe- 
son joint pipe. 


Northwest Awards Gain 


business tone is better in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Indications 
point to improved conditions in the 
lumber industry. The mid year shut- 
down of lumber plants has been shorter 
than usual although a majority of 


© resiness July 9.—The general 


logging camps will remain idle 
through July because of a surplus of 
output. Also the logging industry 


is facing a crisis due to a pending in- 
crease of $1 per thousand in railroad 
rates on logs. 


Contracts exceeding $6,000,000 have 
been awarded for the completion of 
the new state legislative hall at 
Olympia, the Sound Construction & 
Engineering Co., Seattle, getting the 
general contract for $3,167,000. 

City of Seattle is to take up at 
once the question of constructing a 
large steel aqueduct to supplement 
present water system equipment. 
Eugene, Ore. will receive bids July 
21 for a new water system, plans 
for which have been prepared, by 
Stevens & Koon, consulting engineers, 
Portland. Alternate bids will be re- 
ceived on steel, wood and concrete 
pipe. The quantity involved is 36,- 
700 lineal feet. 

Bids for an 11-story reinforced 
concrete apartment building to cost 
$500,000, at Ninth and Olive streets, 
Seattle, are under’ consideration, 
award to be made within\a few days. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Inquiry’ for bars is not active al- 
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though specifications are coming in. 
Demand for reinforcing is better than 
for merchant bars. Prices are un- 
changed. Buying is confined to small 
tonnages. 

Prices of plates and shapes are 
the same as last week, 2.40c gener- 
ally for plates, although reports of 
2.35¢e are in circulation. Shapes are 
steady at 2.45e. Inquiry for plates 
is light. One contract for 100 tons 
for a water pipe extension at Spo- 
kane is pending. 

Fabricating firms find business im- 
proving as several jobs are pending. 
However, they report competition 
keen, outside firms having entered this 
field with estimates that appear to be 
cutting profits to the vanishing point. 
Wallace Equipment Co., Seattle, re- 
ports receiving a contract for the 
Solduc bridge, 50 tons, University Bap- 
tist church, 26 tons, and several small 
jobs from the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., totaling about 100 tons. 
Three bridge jobs are to be awarded 
soon, two involving 200 tons each . 
and the third 350 tons, this being 
the Terrebonne, Ore., high bridge. 


Finished 


Jobbers report improved trade this 
week after the mid-season holidays. 
Buying is in small lots and no for- 
ward business is being placed. Tubes, 
light plates, sheets and bars are mov- 
ing fairly briskly and the general 
outlook for trade is improved. eal- 
ers in cast iron pipe report less in- 
quiry and fewer contracts pending, 
following a very active spring season. 


Old Materials 


The situation is unchanged with 
steel scrap quotable at $10 to. $10.50 
gross and cast iron nominally at $18 
gross. Neither item is active, cast 
iron especially being in poor demand. 


Materials 
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British Coal Dispute Is Critical 


Government Sets Up Court of Inquiry as Mine Suspension Becomes More Threaten- 
ing—Committee Investigating Depression in Steel Industry— 


European Headquarters, 
Tron Trave Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, July 14.—(By Cable)—The coal situation has 
& reached a critical stage. It is possible the pits will 
be closed, involving the entire industry. The gov- 
ernment has organized a court of inquiry. Another gov- 
ernment committee is investigating the depression in 
the steel industry. 

Demand for pig iron is slightly better, and several 
thousand tons have been sold to American consumers. 
Sheffield: mills have taken tonnages of rails for delivery 
to India. Mills’ on the Continent are offering billets at 
£5 12s’ 64°($27.34). Canadian manufacturers have sold 
some wire rods for delivery to England. Continental 
wire is underselling the product made at Birmingham. 


65,000 Steelworkers in Belgium on Strike 


Pig iron production in June in Great Britain totaled 
510,300 tons compared with 568,000 tons in May and 
a monthly average of 619,900 tons in 1924. The num- 
ber of stacks: in operation at the close of June Was 
148, a loss of nine in a month. British steel production 
in June totaled 585,400 tons compared with 651,600 tons 
in May, and a monthly average of 677,600 tons in 1924. 
Good sales of tin plate to Russia are noted. 

Great Britain exported 275,644 tons of iron and steel 
products in June against 322,140 tons'in May. Imports 
in June totaled 201,716, compared with 205,424 tons in 
May. 

French mills have sold 5000 tons of fails for delivery 
to Egypt. Business in Germany is dull. The steel strike 
in Belgium has spread to include 65,000 workmen. 


British Find Little Cheer in Present Trend 





Office of Iron Trapdge Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 





Sterling —$4.86 


industry from one particular angle— 
whether any and what form of tem- 
porary state subsidy would help. 








IRMINGHAM, Eng., July 3.— 
(European Staff Service )—Hope- 
ful cireumstances are hard to week ago. 


Prospect of government 


Steel prices have all reduced. Brit- 
ish billets can be delivered at £6 10s 


discover in the iron and steel 
industry, every development bringing 
less favorable conditions. A few years 
ago, the threat of a coal strike would 
have had an immediate effect on iron 
and steel prices and probably a rush 
buying movement. Nothing of the 
sort has followed the notice given 
by coalowners to terminate agree- 
ments and prices are lower than a 


help in the way of a tariff appears 
to be fading. The premier knows the 
steel trade through a life-long ac- 
quaintance and is fully alive to the 
divided appeals likely to follow the 
formulation of a tariff policy. A usu- 
ally. well-informed authority states 
that? the Cabinet have invited the 
committee of Civil Research to study 
the position of the iron and steel 


($31.59) a reduction of 5s ($1.21), a 
somewhat curious sequel to the great 
reluctance shown by most firms a 
short time ago to accept the £6 15s 
($32.80) figure. Plates can be bought 
in Birmingham at £8 17s 6d ($43.13) 
a reduction in this case of 2s 6d 
($0.60), but this does not help local 
engineers, who find their competitors 
(Concluded on Page 165) 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French 
Dollars at Rates of 
on Tons 


Exchange, July 13 . Ports 
Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of | Despatch— By Cable 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Belgium and German 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


Channel Ports 








PIG IRON £3sd Francs Francs £ad 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $17.50 3 12 O0* $15.77 335 = $15.3 330 $20.17 4 30 *Mi . 
oe gpd ages NL SA ate oe 18.23 3150 16.49 350 "15.11 325 23.69 4176 Middlesbrough; Scotch 
I SE ROE NTT ee 20.05 4 2 6t 15.31 325 14.42 310 20.17 4 30 ~ foundry iron; (1) Basic-besse- 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.71 3170 20.25 | ae ee bah 24.30 5 OO omer; (2) Longwy. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £0 13s Od 
NS isis Vb seh SLES 9 6st $27.95 5150 $24.49 520 $24.18 520 $25 5 40 (83.16) f. 0. b.  Ferromanga- 
DU SS ial «65 aides acnbahameee ees. 46.17 9100 28.73 610 28.83 620 27.95 5150 nese £15 108 Od ($75.33) 
FINISHED STEEL , f. o. b. German ferromanganese 
eee EN CTO OES AP Or ROTTS $38.88 8 00 $24.68 524 $24.41 §25 $31.59 6100 #15 0s Od ($72.90) f. o. b. 
Masebase WAH os. sesh ols pct vewes's ei ; _s ib pe pon ES 3 370 1,22c : 11 0 The equivalent prices in 
Sarl CG OORY 5 5s on ol 85d vai ves .63c .14c 17¢ 555 1.19 5 80 : . 
Ploche ship, iad sob unk 1.74¢ 8 00 1. 43c 670 1.43 680 1.38 6 50 sty eugrency are in doliaes 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...............000. 2.39c 11 00 2.57c¢ 1,200 2.53¢ 1,200 2.64c 12 00 Ae ton for pig iron, coke, semi- 
Sheets, Sieraiced, rn gage, corrugated... 3.47¢ 16 00 3.97¢ 1,855 4.80c 2,275 3.80c 17,5 0 _ finished steel and rails; finished 
Bands and strips. ......cesseesseecceees 2.39c 11 00 1.46c 680 1.48c 700 1.60¢ 7 50  gsteel is quoted in cents per 
Plain wire, base........seeeeseeecseeees 2.39c 11 00 1.95c 910 1. 69¢ 800 1.84c 8 70 a iue ie os in doll 
Galvanized wire, base..............e000- 3.04c 14 00 2.60c 1,210 2.22¢ 1,050 2.13¢ 9.13.0. PORRe One Ue pete me eters 
Wine: salle; WmaGs 5 5.03000 v/n5038 tjeenscice' yo 3.15¢ 14 10 0 2.14¢. 1,000 1.79¢ 850 2.20c 10 00 per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... | ey, eae & at cee Ee reseed -.- $6.80 1 80° for basic open-hearth steel; 
Rent i 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Mee, OP ae eee 
Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.74 3130 $16.25 345(2) $16.04 345 $20.70 90 
Chany Aha foladpp mac «ieee 18:23 3150 © "18.77 —-335(1) 15.35 330 "22:43 97.59 _ Dessemer steel. 
| SR RIDE? se Pte got 3.28 0 136 6.68 142 6.28 135 5.52 24 
ORISSA re ee Or Se ey ie 29.16 6 00 20.72 440 25.11 540 ~ 27.60 120 
DR CONE a 6 hiv on cos Swe oes eas he 1.74c 8 00 1.13c 530 1.21c 575 1.48c 142 
Merchant bare... 55.2... cbs dbs vce 1.74c 8 00 1.17¢ 545 1.2Ic 575 1.37c 131 
SEM ree eee per ree 1.7lc 7.17 6 £:07c 500 1.17¢ 555 1.36 +130 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank..........%.. 1.79¢ 8 50 1.65c 770 1.41c 670 1.45¢ 139 
Sheets, black, 24 gage..............00055 2.39c 11 00 2.60c 1,210 2.32c 1,100 2.82¢ 270 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 3.53c 16 50 3.91le 1,825 4.85c 2,300 4.17c 400 
PORE WIG. cit kesocehs 09s VeabyeUnsseeus 2.39c 11 00 1.95¢ 910 1.69c 800 1.93c 185 
eM Be OG ea vs ia ce bs phd eras ete on 2.33c 10 15 0 1.50¢ 700 1.58c 750 1.67c 160 
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Machinery 








N SOME cases sales of machine tool equip- 
ment in June were the best for any month this 


year, although generally they were second to basis. 
May which also was good. The early part of tapered 
July, however, has shown a considerably lesser 
volume of business. Few inquiries are being re- 


ceived but they are of such a nature that dealers 
expect to carry a greater percentage through to 


New York, July 14.—Machine tool 
demand again is devoid of sizable lists. 
All in all, a fair amount of business 
- is pending, but orders are scattered. 
General Electric Co. for the. present, 
has completed purchases of machine 
tools for its new switchboard plant at 
West Philadelphia. International Mo- 
tors Co., a recent buyer of equipment 
for its Plainfield, N. J. plant is mak- 
ing additions to its plant at Allen- 
town, Pa., for which a sizable list of 
equipment will be purchased this fall. 
Otis Elevator Co., Yonkers, N. Y. con- 
tinues to figure tentatively on a sub- 
stantial list for a new addition now 
under construction. Brooklyn Man- 
hattan Transit list of some 14 or 15 
machines is likely to close most any- 
time. Overhead crane buying has in- 
creased substantially during the week. 
No large lists are noted as closed but 
orders have been numerous. Twenty- 
two 2-ton hoists and trolleys were 
placed by Pennsylvania railroad for its 
Altoona, Pa. shops, with an English 
builder. whose bid was said to be al- 
most 25 per cent under American fig- 
ures. 

Boston, July 13.—Special tools are in 
moderate demand but the full force 
of the summer lull appears to have 
struck the market for standard tools. 
Dealers here report sales low. Re- 
cent auction sales have flooded the 
used tool market so that even in this 


line there is little activity. A Spring- 
field, Mass., manufacturer bought a 
profile machine; a paper machine 
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CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Twenty-two 2-ton hoists and trolleys for 
Altoona, Pa., shops of Pennsylvania rail- 
road, to Herbert Morris, Inc., Loughboro, 
England. 

Twelve to fifteen overhead cranes, amounting 


for Iltinois Central, placed 


to about $600,000, 
Whiting Corp., 


with Morgan Engineering Co., 


Harnischfeger Corp., and Shaw _ Electric 
Crane Co. 

Among single orders were: 3-ton crane for 
Oswego Falls Corp., Fulton, N. Y., reported 


placed with Harnischfeger Corp.; used gaso- 
line caterpillar crane for Phoenix Construc- 
tion Co., New York, for operation in South, 
to unnamed builder; 30-ton locomotive crane 
for Czarnikow-Rionda Co., New York, for 
export, to Browning Crane Co.; ditcher for 
Reading Co., to American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co.; 10-ton handpower crane for Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey, Newark, N. J., 
for gas plant at Harrison, N. J., to 
Armington Engineering Co.; 100-ton electric 
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completion. 


months. 


maker bought special production equip- 
ment; General Electric Co. bought a 
hammer and some sheet working tools 
for its eastern plants. 


Pittsburgh, July 14.—Appearance of 
the much heralded Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. list was attended by 
some disappointment, since it is 
smaller than expected. This is true 
both as regards the number of ma- 
chines wanted as well as the size of 
the specified machines. It calls for 
milling machines, two small boring 
mills, some sensitive radial drills, small 
lathes, ete. Pennsylvania railroad 
wants a milling machine, in addition 
to several other items pending for 
some time. School lists still pending 
are those of the Johnstown, Pa., Park- 
ersburg and Martinsburg, W. Va., 
boards of education and one or two 
others. 

Cincinnati, July 14.—Business in the 
aggregate is of satisfactory propor- 
tions for this time of the year. A 
number of local establishment booked 
more business in June than in’ any 
previous month this year. This is es- 
pecially true of builders of planers, 
boring mills and milling machines. 
Railroad buying continues to hold the 
interest in this market, although au- 
temobile makers and other industrials 
are more active. Machine tool makers 
expect larger operations this fall. 


Cleveland, July 14.—Although June 
was a good month for nearly all ma- 
chine tool dealers, July has shown an 
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power plant at Kembles, Pa., 
awarded by Phoenix Utility Co., New York, 
to Shaw Electric Crane Co.; 25-ton hand- 
power crane for Southwest Light & Power 
Oo., Oklahoma City, Okla., to an eastern 
builder; 15-ton overhead crane for Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad, to Shaw 
Electric Crane Co.; 25-ton electric crane for 
Honolulu Iron Works, New York, to Maris 
Bros.; 15-ton crane for Pitcairn shops of 
Pennsylvania railroad, to an eastern builder; 
15-ton handpower crane for Duquesne Light 
Co., Pittsburgh, awarded through Dwight P. 
Robinson & Co., New York, to Northern 
Engineering Works; 75-ton overhead crane 
for Merced Irrigation district, Merced, Calif., 
to Cyclops Iron Works; 25-ton locomotive 
crane for Wynoocha Lumber Co., Hoaquim, 
Wash., to Brown Hoisting Machinery Co.; 
40-ton locomotive crane for Sidney E. Jun- 
kins, Vancouver, B. C., to Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co.; 2-ton and _  _41-ton single 
I-beam cranes for bureau yards and docks 
for installation at San Diego, Calif., to Cy- 
clops Iron Works; 3-ton single I-beam crane 
for Santa Cruz county, Calif., to Cyclops 
Iron Works; 10-ton overhead crane for 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, to un- 
named eastern builder. 


crane for 
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After Good Sales in June, Business in July 
Drops Sharply—Inquiries Forecast Orders— 
Crane Buying Is More Active 


off. Manufacturers 
everywhere are unusually busy for this season of 
the year, July and August normally being light 
Used machinery sales also have dropped. 
After a dull period, crane sales have picked up. 










Railroad buying is almost at a stand- 
still while industrial activity is on a little better 
Purchases by the automobile industry have 


of machine tools 


aimost total lack of business. They 
report, however, a number of inquiries 
that probably will turn into substan- 


tial business shortly. Sales to the 
automobile builders in Detroit also 
have dropped. Manufacturers here 


had a good month in June and July 
has started out well, despite the fact 
that July and August usually are quiet 
months. The school board at Akron, 
O., has inquired for several tools for 
a high school including five or six 
lathes, a shaper, a milling machine and 
a‘saw. Used tool sales also are quiet. 

Chicago, July 14.—Two of the larger 
machinery houses found June the best 
month in five years, and so far in 
July the pace has been only a little 
slower. Inquiries are not as good as 
in recent months but more business is 
being closed against them. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, which 
has just issued a second list, now is 
closing on its original list, having 
placed a boring mill and several radial 
drills in the past week. Burlington 
railroad is definitely placing some 
tools, while the Santa Fe indicates or- 
ders are near. 

San Francisco, July 8.—Sales during 
June were by no means large. New 
inquiries are coming in from schools 
all over the Coast. Demand for oil 
country tools is of light proportions. 
Buyers are more interested in used 
equipment than new, but sales are be- 
low last year. Crane awards during 
June were not heavy, only seven sales 
being reported. 
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CRANE ORDERS PENDING 











Eleven 5-ton and two 10-ton overhead cranes 


and five 5-ton monorail cranes for Long 
Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; bids 
received. 

Several cranes for Carnegie Steel Co., Home- 


stead, Pa., and other points; action to be 
taken on a portion this week. 

Several cranes for Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road, Huntington, W. Va., including two 5- 
ton, two 15-ton, one 50-ten and several 2- 
ton; mids being compiled. 

Several cranes for Bessemer Gas Engine Co., 
Grove City, Pa., early action expected by 
Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago. 

Two locomotive cranes for Pennsylvania rail- 
road, action deferred awaiting tests upon 
incoming equipment. 

25-ton gantry crane for installation at Harri- 
son, N. J., for Pennsylvania railroad; bids 
asked. 

112-ton overhead crane for which an inquiry 
was issued by General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; to be placed this week by 
Mitsui & Co., New York. 











Unit Stress Report Is 


Cause of Criticism 
(Concluded from Page 133) 


gests of public discussion, ete. All 
such information would be given 
proper consideration by the commit- 
tee before final draft of the tenta- 
tive report would be made. About 1000 
copies of each tentative report have 
been distributed for public comment.” 
I think you must admit this is a 
fair and broad gaged plan. of opera- 
tion. The committee conceived it to 
be the best way to secure a representa- 
tive opinion from architects, engineers, 
building officials and others interested 
as to what the various recommenda- 
tions should be. It seems to have 
worked very successfully thus far. 
BAT es I assure you there was no in- 
fluence inimical to the steel industry 
or any other industry in the com- 
mittee so far as I am aware, and I 
am quite sure I would know it if it 


existed. 
(Signed) IRA H. Woo.Lson, 


Chairman. 


No one can deny that this seems a 
fair method of drafting a tentative 
code, but steel producers and fabrica- 
tors are wondering if this method ac- 
tually was employed in framing the 
report in question. They are puzzled 
by the fact there was no minority re- 
port, since it is fairly well known 
that not all of the members of the 
committee are in agreement on the re- 
port submitted. 

Steel interests are slow to take 
action, possibly because of the high 
esteem in which the work of the 
department of commerce under Mr. 
Hoover’s direction is held in industry 
generally. Many engineers are plan- 
ning to submit suggestions for the 
, revision of the report before it is put 

in final form. One company, however, 
which is engaged in* an important 
Way in producing and fabricating 
structural steel, has indicated its in- 
tention to ask for an open hearing on 
the report. 


Heat Checks Output 

Pittsburgh, July 14—Out of 56 
blast furnaces now considered on its 
workable list, the Carnegie Steel Co. 
has 24 burdened on pig iron and two 
on ferromanganese, a total of 26 ac- 
tive. It had 54 per cent of steelmak- 
ing capacity engaged for the week 
ended last Thursday night, and has 
scheduled 56 per cent for the pres- 
ent week. Other steelmakers in the 
Pittsburgh area are operating at 60 
to 70 per cent for the present week. 
Other steelmakers in the Pittsburgh 
area are operating at 60 to 70 per 
cent, and the general average is esti- 
mated at around 65 per cent. 


Tin mill operation lost heavily due_ 
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to the extreme heat three days last 
week causing a labor deflection, but 
tin plate makers have hopes of re- 
gaining this loss during the present 
week. One or two large producers 
are adding 6 or 7 per cent to their 
sheet mill operating schedules,’.bring- 
ing them up to about 60 per cent, 
but the general average is between 
65 and 70 per cent due to the fact 
that some of the full-finished and 
specialty sheetmakers are operating at 
85 per cent or higher. 


Reports of Merger Denied 
by McKinney Co. 


Denial that the McKinney Steel Co. 
is considering or will participate in 
any merger has been made in a letter 
signed by James Corrigan, president of 
the company and mailed to customers. 
The letter states that because of ru- 
mors linking the McKinney company 
with names of others in contemplated 
mergers it was considered advisable 
to notify the company’s patrons that 
there is no truth in the reports, and 
that the company will continue to op- 
erate independently and in accordance 
with its past polices. 


New Tube List Gives 
Greater Equality 


Pittsburgh, July 14.—Effective July 
1, the National Tube Co. and other 
manufacturers of cold drawn seamless 
mechanical tubing, have brought out 
a new list of prices per foot, in- 
corporating many changes but ironing 
out many inconsistences and inequali- 
ties in the old list, which has been 
in use for the past generation. While 
the old list was based on a price of 
50 cents per foot, the new is based 
on graduated list prices of 17 to 88 
cents per foot. Instead of graduating 
discounts, an extreme discount of 55 
per cent is introduced on the 0.10 to 
0.20 carbon tubes and 50 per cent on 
0.30 to 0.40 carbon tubes, with lower 
discounts and correspondingly higher 
prices when customers order less than 
25,000 feet. 





Southern Plants Ready 
Birmingham, Ala., July 14.—Com- 
pletion of the new sheet mills of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
and the steel plate fabricating plant 
of the Reeves Bros., Inc., the latter 
to manufacture tanks and tank cars, 
is now in sight. Both plants will be 
producing their respective . products 
by the end of this month or the first 
part of August. It is announced 
that orders already have been received 
to schedule both plants. 


Bookings Decline Again 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp. as of June 30, were 
3,710,458 tons, a decline of 339,342 
tons. From the standpoint of per- 
centage, this reduction was only 
slightly less than that of the preced- 
ing month, amounting to 8.3 per cent, 
as compared with 8.4 for May. Un- 
filled bookings are now at the lowest 
point since last October, when it was 
3,525,270 tons. This is the fourth con- 
secutive reduction. Following are fur- 


ther comparisons: . 
Change, 





Change, 

Date Total tonnage per cent 
June 30, 1925 .......... 3,710,458 339,342— 8.3 - 
May 31, b 84 — 
Apr. 30, * 860 — 
Mar. 31, 421,207— 7.0 — 
Feb. 28, 247,488+ 4.8 + 
Jan. 31, 220,647+ 4.58 + 
Dec. 31, 784,707+19.1 + 
Nov. 30, 606,699+-14.3 + 
Oct. 31, 61,490+ 1.48 + 
Sept. .30, 184,208+ 5.59 + 
Aug. 31, 102,505+ 8.02 + 
July 31, 75,4388— 2.3 — 
June 30, 865,584—11.1 — 
May 31, 680,358—13.79 — 
April 30, 574,360—12.008 — 
Mar. 31, 130,094— 2.6 —_— 
Feb. 29 114,472+ 2.3 + 
Jan. 31 $50,183+ 7.8 a 
Dec. 31 g 7 76,755+ 1.7 + 
Nov. 30, 1923 ......... 4,368,584 304,241— 6.5 —~ 
Oet. GB; -I0RS «nis 4,672,825 362,925— 7.2 — 
Sept. 30, 1928 .......... 5,085,750 378,9183— 6.99 — 


Will Blow In Furnace 


Chicago, July 14.—The Inland Steel 
Co.’s__ blast-furnace stack which is 
down for repair§8 is expected to be in 
blast again next week. A Wisconsin 
Steel Co. stack is expected to go out 
for repairs about Aug. 1. The Illi- 
nois Steel Co.’s active list of stacks 
includes 17 out of 27. Ingot opera- 
tions are averaging about 75 per cent 
this week and will approximate 80’ per 
cent when the Inland stack goes in. 


Pig Iron Market Quiet 
(Concluded from Page 150) 


in this territory in the past week 
were not above 4000 tons. Current in- 
quiry is small. It includes mainly 
small prompt lots for companies which 
previously bought for third quarter. 
Attention is focussed on the coal situ- 
ation. A strike probably would in- 
crease pig iron prices. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry is $20 to $20.50, base 
furnace. Buffalo iron is $18.50 to $19 
furnace. The largest inquiry is for 
500 tons of foundry iron for a New 
Jersey melter. Importers report total 
sales in the past week of 3000 tons 
of European foundry iron. An un- 
usual development is the sale of 
nearly 1000 tons of Alabama foundry 
iron in this territory at $18, base, 
Birmingham, or more than $2 higher 
delivered than eastern iron. 








Hurley Machine Co., Chicago, has 
increased its capital stock from 200,- 
000 shares no par value to 300,000 
shares. 
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AKING the third consecutive 

month to show a loss, produc- 

tion of steel ingots fell to a 
rate which was the lowest since last 
October. ‘The decline of June was 
more severe than that of May but 
was considerably less than the drop of 
April. Total production during the 
month just passed was 3,207,056 gross 
tons, according to statistics compiled 
by the. American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute from figures supplied by com- 
panies which in 1924 made 94.43 per 
cent of the country’s total. This was 
a loss of 251,197 tons, or 7.2 per 
cent from the May output of 3,458,- 
253 tons. Both May and June were 
months of 26 working days. 


During the first half of 1925, steel 
ingot production aggregated 22,406,- 
160 gross tons, a figure which was 
920,805 tons less than the 23,326,965 
tons made during the first six months 
of 1928. The 1923 tonnage was the 
best first half record in history. The 
second largest tonnage made in any 
six-month period was in the first half 
of 1917 when production totaled a 
little more than 22,900,000 tons. The 
third largest was in the last half of 
1918 when about 22,500,000 tons was 
made. As compared with the first 
half of 1924, when 19,737,034 tons was 
made, the 1925 six-months total was 
a gain of 2,669,126 tons. 


On an average daily basis, the June 
production represented 123,348 tons 
per day, which compared with the 133,- 
010 tons of May, was a drop of 9662 
tons per day, or 7.2 per cent. Pro- 
duction was the lowest since last Oc- 
tober when the daily rate was 115,756 
tons and represented 76.4 per cent of 
the country’s peak production of 161,- 
796 tons per day of March, 1924. 

With 311 as the number of work- 
ing days in the year and the pro- 
duction of 123,348 tons per day in 
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June, the indieated annual production 
was 38)360,000 tons. The «indicated 
rate for May was 41,360,000 tons. The 
country’s highest actual production 
for a full year was in 1917 when 
43,619,200 tons of ingots were made. 

Comparisons of steel ingot produc- 
tion by months of 1924-25, as com- 
piled by the American Iron and Steel 
institute, are given in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Officers Are Elected 


At the annual convention of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal 
Workers held at the Biltmore hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., June 23-25, W. C. 
Markle, Pittsburgh, was_ re-elected 
president. Other officers selected were: 






J. C. Gardner, Indianapolis, Walter 
Budd, Durham, N. C., N. A. Lichty, 
Waterloo, Iowa, and P. L. Pierbach, 
Milwaukee, vice presidents; and Julius 


Gerock, St. Louis, treasurer. It was 
announced that the 1926 convention of 
the association will be held at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Conference on Human 
Relations July 17-19 


The fifth annual week-end confer- 
ence on human relations in industry 
is announced by the national council 
of the Y. M. C. A. for July 17-19 
at Estes Park, Colorado. W. J. 
Donald, managing director, American 
Management association, New York, 
will address.the conference on “Next 
Year and: Beyond.” “Community 
Craftsmanship,” “Dependency Ameri- 
ca’s Starting Problem,” “The Mind 
as a Factor in Industrial Accidents,” 
“European Debts and the United 
States,” “A Friendly Basis for In- 
dustrial Relations,’ and “The Human 
Factor in Production” are some of the 
titles of addresses and papers sched- 
uled. The fourth .annual school for 
industrial, railroad and business exec- 
utives will be held from July 20 to 
25. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. had 
a net income of $5,738,965 for the first 
half of 1925, equal to $2.86 a share 
on two million no par value shares 
against’ $5,037,973 or $15.07 a share 
on 334,214 shares in the first half of 
1924. 
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- Steel Ingot Production, 1924-25 


94.43 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
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Gross Tons 
Approximate 
’ daily 
Monthly Calculated production Change in 
production monthly No. of all daily 
companies production working companies production 

1924 Open hearth Bessemer All other reporting all companies days gross tons per cent 
> rs 2,766,534 667,082 12,577 3,446,143 3,649,913 27 135,182 +18.0 
Feb. . 2,902,641 695,905 14,085 3,612,631 3,826,246 25 153,050 +13.2 
Mar. . 8,249,783 706,801 15,260 3,971,844 4,206,699 26 161,796 + 5.7 
Apr. . 2,575,788 573,381 12,356 8,161,525 3,348,466 26 128,787 —20.4 
ae 2,060,896 425,099 6,648 2,492,643 2,640,034 27 97,779 —24.1 
June ...... 1,637,660 310,070 2,622 1,950,352 2,065,676 25 82,627 —15.5 
Total 

6 mos.... 15,198,302 3,378,288 63,548 18,635,138 19,737,034 156 SRG BIO. = sesame 
SUP © semis 1,525,912 241,880 5,162 1,772,954 1,877,789 26 72,223 —12.6 
MO, ~ sds 2,042,820 361,781 5,764‘ 2,410,365 2,552,891 26 98,188 +36.0 
Sept . 2,252,976 409,922 6,864’ 2,669,762 2,827,625 25 108,755 +10.7 
See 2,505,403 438,468 7,058 2,950,929 3,125,418 27 115,756 + 6.4 
er. | tna 2,479,147 459,349 8,403 2,946,899 8,121,149 25 124,846 + 7.8 
BB. | ncsnni 2,811,771 546,506 11,707 8,369,984 3,569,251 26 137,279 + 9.9 
Wotal  aiinis 28,811,331 5,836,194 108,506 34,756,081 36,811,157 312 SEWOEE  cokkavees 

1925 
a. ainsi 8,262,748 689,996 11,960 3,964,704 4,198,564 27 155,502 +13.3 
OS: «. cccessts 2,931,964 602,042 13,014 8,547,020 8,756,243 24 156,510 + 0.6 
Mar. ....... 3,336,169 614,860 18,683 3,964,662 4,198,520 26 161,482 + 8.1 
a 2,857,802 515,715 14,182 3,387,699 3,587,524 26 137,982 —14.5 
May , 2,754,130 497,708 13,790 3,265,628 3,458,253 26 133,010 — 3.6 
June ....... 2,588,988 476,945 12,490 8,028,423 3,207,056 26 123,348 — 7.2 
Total 

6 mos.... 17.681,801 3,397,266 79,069 21,158,136 22,406,160 155 SOA BE6 2 acidic 
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on the Clyde and the Tees getting 
their steel at much lower prices. Now 
that the Charleroi strike is over, 
keener competition from Belgium is 
looked for. A large importing mer- 
chant quotes joists at £5 5s 6d 
($25.63) f.o.b. Antwerp, but a Bir- 
mingham merchant claims to be able 
to buy at £5 1s 6d ($24.66). Belgian 
billets are also cheaper at £5 17s 
6d ($28.55) delivered, a drop of 5s 
($1.21) from recent quotations. There 
is plenty of evidence that foreign 
joists are being stocked by big London 
merchants, and supplies according to 


requirements, in fairly large quantities 
to builders all over the country. 

Makers of galvanized sheets are 
still well furnished with orders for 
some months to come. There is suf- 
ficient competition to secure the low- 
est possible prices and the cheapening 
of steel has enabled the sheet mak- 
ers to reduce their minimum to £16 
($77.76). 

The tin plate trade is having rather 
a dull time. with insufficient ‘orders, 
and some decrease in values. It is 
now complained that tin plate mak- 
ing is becoming unprofitable. An in- 


creasing number of works are taking 
19s 3d ($4.65) per box, and their 
owners talk of closing down to await 
better times. 

Scrap orders are all for small ton- 
nages. But a few consumers are 
being tempted by the very low prices, 
£3 5s ($15.79) being accepted for 
heavy scrap delivered in South Wales, 
and £2 15s ($13.36) for steel turn- 
ings. Holders are not so keen to 
sell encouraging the hope that prices 
must now be somewhere near bottom 
and that a waiting policy may bring 
a favorable return. 


Franco-German Steel Entente Is Near 


Office of Iron Trade Review, 
23 Rue de la_ Bienfaisance 


ARIS, July 3.—(European Staff 
P Service)—The financial crisis the 

French government is now fac- 

ing is seriously affecting busi- 
ness conditions. Confidence cannot be 
restored as long as exchange continues 
to fluctuate violently. New fiscal meas- 
ures providing increases in circulation 
of currency and the emission of a 
loan guaranteed on a gold basis, the 
proceeds to retire national defense 
bonds, have just been voted by. the 
chamber and senate. Steps will. be 
taken immediately to carry out M. 
Caillaux’s program. Much depends 
upon the success of the new loan. 
If French investors can be convinced 
of its merits it is believed sufficient 
liquid capital is available to cover the 
loan. The whole problem resolves it- 
self to one of confidence. 

Despite the instability of the franc, 
prices of iron and steel products are 
steady. This has been accomplished 
by the organization of syndicates 
which establish and’ control the sell- 
ing price of current iron and steel 
products. 

According to latest reports from 
Berlin, French and German industrial- 
ists have nearly reached an agree- 
ment for the formation of a Frarfco- 
German iron and steel entente. Ne- 
gotiations have begn pending for sev- 
eral months. Such an entente would 
have an important bearing on future 
Franco-German relations. The agree- 
ment is strictly limited as to object. 
It is understood to give to France, 
and also Luxemburg and the Saar 
district. the right to export 1,750,000 
tons of iron and steel products to. 
Germany, annually at a special re- 
duced tariff. The large interests in 
each country will retain full control 
of home markets. The tonnage to 
enter Germany under these _ condi- 
tions each year will be reduced in 
provortion to the limitation of output 
decided upon by the German raw steel 
syndicate. Other questions also are re- 
ported to be under discussion between 
the French and German delegates re- 
lating to the organization of export 
business and the exchange of French 
ore against German coke. All these 
questions are more or less linked to 
the successful termination of the ne- 
gotiations which are being held in 
view of arriving at a general com- 
mercial agreement and a final settle- 
ment will not be reached before sev- 
eral weeks. 

Pig iron production is slowing down. 
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Franc—$0.045 | 








Export business is brisk, much ton- 
nage going to Italy. Foundry No. 3 
(2.50 to 3.00 silicon) is being done 
around 342 francs ($15.40) per metric 
ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. Hematite pig iron 


is firm. Switzerland and Italy are 
buying in France. Prices vary accord- 
ing to districts from 420 franes 


($18.90) to 440 franes ($19.80) per 
metric ton, f.o.b. foundry. 

Buyers of semifinished steel prod- 
ucts have deferred placing orders, 
awaiting renewal of the syndicate. 
If the participants vote to continue 
the combine along present lines, no 
change in price is anticipated. If the 
organization is dissolved, however, a 
break in prices will probably follow. 
In the meantime, manufacturers are 
busy with export orders. In fact, 
blooms are the only semifinished steel 
product that Lorraine mills new have 
to offer, due to the heavy tonnage of 
billets and sheet bars taken recently. 
Prices remain unchanged at the tariff 
jixed by the syndicate several weeks 
ago, as follows:—basic bessemer 
blooms larger than 150 millimeters, 
415 francs ($18.67); billets from 70 
millimeters to 115 millimeters inclu- 
sive, 440 franes ($19.80): sheet bars 
200 millimeters by 13 millimeters and 
heavier, 460 franes ($20.70), all per 
metric ton f.o.b. Thionville. 

The finished steel market is being 
influenced by exchange fluctuations. 
Several Lorraine mills have withdrawn 
from the market. Merchant bars have 
advanced. Lorraine mills are now ask- 
ing 580 francs ($26.10), f.o.b. Antwerp. 


French Exports Higher 


Paris, July 3.— (European Staff 
Service)—French steel exports for 
May were 262,046 metric tons, against 
254.669 tons in April. The May figure 
is the highest since March 1924, when 
274,960 tons of steel were exported 
when the franc had reached its low- 
est point. It is interesting to note 
that the present depreciation of the 
franc, although ‘not so considerable as 
15 months ago, has reached its lowest 
level since that time.. Exports of pig 
iron in May were 57,158 metric tons 
compared with 57,995 tons in April. 
These figures are about 6000 tons be- 
low the average monthly exports of 
pig iron in 1924. 

On the other hand, imports of pig 


iron and steel are on a considerably 
lower basis than last year. Imports 
of pig iron during May amounted to 
1898 metric tons as against 3871 tons in 
April, the May figure being the low- 
est reached since November, 1924. 
Imports of: steel totaled 11,339 tons as 
compared with 9888 tons in April and 
a monthly average of 56,780 tons in 
1924. The later figure indicates a 
considerable drop in steel imports in- 
to France. The following table shows 
monthly import and export figures in 
metric tons. 





—Imports— -—Exports- 
Mon. ave Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
ee 4,955 656,085 60,060 172,585 
at Sale eed 5,305 55,495 49,320 153,990 
BIG -scapersbuciiesek 3,540 56,780 63,900 187,380 
1925 
eS ewes 2,366 22,192 63,239 226,702 
Feb. . 17,346 39,810 256,198 
March a 8,050 61,481. 251,589 
April 3, 9,888 57,995 254,669 
jE aes Debate 1,898 11,339 57,158 262,046 


Belgo-Luxemburg Trade 
Figures Shown 


Brussels. Julv 3.—(Europvean: staff 
Service)—The Belgian minister of fi- 
nance has issued for the first time 
figures relating to foreign trade in the 
Belgo-Luxemburg union since the new 
tariff came into force and under the 
new classification. These figures per- 
tain to January and February. 1925. 

The following table shows import 
and export figures in metric tons for 
a number of iron and steel commodi- 
ties and also raw materials used in 
the iron and steel and zine industry. 
Jt will be noted that the imports in 
February were generally higher than 


‘in January, except for coke, whereas 


export figures in February were gen- 
erally lower than in January. 








IMPORTS 
January February 
Iron ore 748,299 835,263 
Manganese ore 10,382 16,059 
Zine ore ... 31,608 41,802 
(Re ee 648,197 801.666 
Coke 219,601 142,419 
EXPORTS 
CE -siciinesdccvichavcislindatieniniaas 145,185 89.622 
COE aisdthecsinsi secueitececsion sc eenives 72,955 61,799 
Semifinished steel and cast- 

PS Es BERS ENS Bias 62,259 59,336 
Structural steel and beams 25,451 28.247 
Bars and hoops  ...........ccc0008 68,131 67,555 
FR anh ccainchcoconhictectideccecnns 16,528 9.629 
Cold rolled steel ...........ccccu 18,796 26,306 
Plates and sheets ........ccccs00. 17,5738 21.567 
Wire products ..........cccccecn 5.449 4.#9% 
Nails and spikes ..........0000.. 4,542 5, 75% 
Rridge and structural work 945 631 
ROW IID ki sncdessdipchncctuisicens 6.44 2.906 
Laminated zine .........cccccce 4,019 2,033 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Robert W. Wolcott, New President of Lukens Steel Co. 

















Lukens 


LECTED president of the Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., at the age of 32, Robert W. 
Wolcott joins the ranks of the country’s steel 
company executives as one of the youngest mem- 
this distinguished group. A two-fisted business 





bers of 
man, that is what his associates in the Lukens company 


eall him, and his record justifies the characterization. 
He joined the company in February, 1922, as manager 
of the New Orleans branch. The fact that he succeeded 
so splendid a type of business man as the late James 
W. Porch did not prove any handicap to Mr. Wolcott. 
He has increased the business of the New Orleans branch 
manyfold. In addition to the established mill and ware- 
house business which the Lukens Steel Co. has been 
conducting in New Orleans for many years, Mr. Wolcott 
about a year ago organized the Lukens Erecting Co., 
which already has become an important factor in the 
fabricating and erecting business of the South and South- 
west. Mr. Wolcott just has booked for this company 
contracts for a new hotel and a new office building to 
be erected at Miami, Fla. 

Born in Sewickley, Pa., Mr. Wolcott attended the 
public schools at that place. He then studied, successive- 
ly at Shady Side academy, Pittsburgh, Manlius military 
academy, Manlius, N. Y., and Lehigh university. At Le- 
high he was manager of one of the college publications 
and had charge of the chapter of the Theta Delta Phi fra- 
ternity, the same fraternity which boasts the member- 
ship of one of Lehigh’s most distinguished sons, Eugene 
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TWO-FISTED. business man is 
the characterization given him 
by his associates and friends. 


NTERING into many activities 
with unlimited enthusiasm has 
made him widely known. 


ENIUS of leadership is but one of 
the many personal qualities re- 
sponsible for his early success. 


G. Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. Mr. 
Wolcott was a good student and his classmates say that 
he was one of the most popular men in the university 
at the time. 

Leaving Lehigh in 1917, Mr. Wolcott went into the 
naval. aviation service. He entered the ground school 
of the Massachusetts Instityte of Technology as a sec- 
ond class seaman in the third flight. His genius as a 
leader soon asserted itself in his appointment as execu- 
tive officer of the entire detachment, numbering up to 
1500 men. In this capacity he was right hand man to 
the flight commander and had charge of the discipline 
of the detachment. ; 

After the war Mr. Wolcott joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., 
as fabricating engineer. While still in uniform, he mar- 
ried Alice Huston, daughter of A. F. Huston, then presi- 
dent of the Lukens Steel Co. and who was made 
chairman of that company at the same time Mr. Wolcott 
was elected president. Mr. and Mrs. Wolcott, with their 
three children, have a fine home in New Orleans. Mr. 
Wolcott now has his headquarters at Coatesville, and 
the other members of his family, loathe to leave New 
Orleans, will follow him to Coatesville in the fall. 

Mr. Wolcott has a reputation as a fine speaker. He is 
an enthusiastic golfer but some of his associates say 
that is one activity in which he does not do so well. 
He is an enthusiastic church worker and while at Beth- 
lehem was a vestryman in Trinity Episcopal church there. 
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(5 sexes L. HOLMAN has re- 


signed as president of the 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. 
Louis, to become. president of 


the Georgian Manganese Corp. of New 
York. The Georgian corporation has 
been organized to take charge of fi- 
nancial affairs in connection with the 
contract recently made by W. A. 
Harriman & Co. Inc., with the Soviet 
government and private mine owners 
to operate the Russian manganese 
properties located in the Caucasus. 
* * * 


Lou R. Smith has been appointed. 


sales manager of Edmunds & Jones 
Corp., Detroit. 
* * * 

Fred Runge, formerly with the 
Ferro Enameling Co., Cleveland, is 
now with the Andes Range & Fur- 
nace Corp., Geneva, N. Y. 

* x 5 

Thomas K. Finletter has been elect- 
ed a director of the Fisher Body 
Corp., Detroit. He succeeds C. F. 


Reavis Jr. 
* * * 


Ernest Twigg, mechanical superin- - 


tendent of Landers,. Frary & Clark 
Co., New Britain, Conn., was to have 
‘sailed July 4 for Europe. 

* * * 

H. E. Barth has been promoted 
from manager of the Cleveland of- 
fice to district manager of the De- 
troit office of the American Blower 
Co. 

* * &* 

Harvey P. Dawrs, mechanical en- 
gineer for the Huron Industries, Inc., 
Alpena, Mich., formerly was assistant 
engineer for the Industrial Works, 
-Bay City, Mich. 

* od bd 

A. R. Kelso, former master me- 
‘chanic of production of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co.; Detroit, has be- 
come works manager of the Muske- 
gon plant of the Continental Motors 
Corp. 

* * * 

D. C. Briggs, formerly general 
manager of the Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Detroit, has been made general 
superintendent of manufacturing of 
the American Forging & Socket Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. F 
“* * * 


S. H. Worrell has been appointed 


Switzerland, Germany, 
-the British Isles. 


Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 


district sales manager for Michigan of 
the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., 
Detroit, effective as of July 1, accord- 
ing to announcement of C. H. Hobbs, 
president. 
oe 
A. B. C. Hardy, for the past four 
years president of the Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich.; and vice presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., has 
resigned and will retire permanently 
from active business. 
* * * 


Arthur J. Pence, general sales man- 
ager of Moore Bros. Co., Joliet, Ill, 
manufacturer of stoves, resigned effec- 
tive July 1 to head a new company 
to be known as the Pence Stove 
Stores, Inc., operator of a chain of 
retail stove stores. 

* * + 

Dexter A. Tutein, vice president of 

E. Arthur Tutein, Inc., has made his 


residence in New York, where ‘he is in 
charge of the New York office of that 
‘company. 


Mr. +Tutein had been in 
charge of the Philadelphia office of 
E. Arthur Tutein, Inc¢ 


* * * 


L. H. Underwood, just appointed 
superintendent of blast furnaces of 
the Indiana Harbor, Ind., works ‘of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, had been blast furnace 
superintendent at Gary, Ind., of the 
plant of the Illinois Steel Co. 


* * 


F. H. Macgregor, assistant plant 
superintendent of Graham Bros., Ev- 
ansville, Ind., builder of motor trucks, 
has arrived at Stockton, Calif., to take 
charge of the plant there. He suc- 
ceeds R. Houston on leave of: absence 
because of ill health. 

oo .8 


Alexander L. Luria, president of 
Luria Bros. Inc., scrap dealer, Read- 
ing, Pa., was.to sail from New -York 
July 8, for a two month’s tour. of 
Europe. He expects to visit several 
countries, including France, Italy, 
Holland and 


* * * 


A. L. Haskell, director, vice. presi- 


dent and general manager of Gen- 


eral Motors Export Co. has resigned 
to engage in business. Leo M. Rum- 
ely, vice president and regional di- 


‘rector of Australasia has been ap- 
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pointed to succeed him. Mr. Rumely 
joined the export company in 1920 
and has been located in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. J. H. Dreibelbis, general sales 
manager, has been elected a director 
and vice president. 

* * ok 


Prof: W. O. Hotchkiss, state geolo- 
gist of Wisconsin, and at present 
chairman of the Wisconsin highway 
commission, has been offered the 
presidency of the Michigan School 
of Mines at Houghton, and is giving 
serious consideration to the probable 


acceptance. 
$$. "G2 


Robert Miller has been appointed 
manager of the Rocky mountain sales 
district of the General Electric Co., 
succeeding Harry D. Randall who is 
on leave of absence because of ill 
health. 

B. J. Wheatlake succeeds Mr. Miller 
as local office manager at Salt Lake 
City and Mr. Randall has been as- 
signed to special duties at the gen- 
eral office of the company in Schenec- 
tady. Mr. Miller’s headquarters will 


be in Denver. 
“ + + oe 


Sidney Buckley, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Niles crane department, 
Philadelphia, of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond .Co.,. has. been appointed works 
manager of this department, succeed- 
ing V. O. Strobel, resigned. B. A. 
Tozzer, formerly in charge of the 
Cleveland office of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co.,. has been made New York 
sales.manager, succeeding H. F. Welsh, 
who, as previously noted, was made 
general sales manager at the Hamil- 
ton, O., works. A. E. R. Turner, 
formerly in charge of the Walkerville, 
Canada offices, will succeed Mr. Toz- 
zer at Cleveland. 

* od cd 


C. E. Grunsky, president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Prof. Charles B. Wing; head of the 
civil engineering department of Le- 
land Stanford university, and C. D. 
Marz, ex-president of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, and head 
of the structural engineering depart- 
ment of Leland Stanford, were com- 
missioned by the chamber of commerce 
of San Francisco to assist in prepar- 
ing plans for the reconstruction of 
Santa Barbara, immediately after the 
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disaster June 29. The three engineers, 
nationally prominent, helped recon- 
struct San Francisco after its earth- 
quake of 1906. 

> me » 

F. L. Peterson has resigned as 
western manager of the Hendey Ma- 
chine Co., at Chicago. 

* a a 

Harold E. Phelps, formerly connected 
with the Fairbanks Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, O., has been made superin- 
tendent of the steel foundry of the 
Dayton Malleable Iron Co. at Canton, 
0. 

od oe ™ 

H. E. Hollingsworth has been ap- 
pointed New York branch manager 
of the Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Cos., Braddock, Pa., He succeeds 
Thomas R. Herbest, Jr., who left 
July 1 to become vice president and 
directot of sales at the home office. 

* * * 

Julius B. Koehler has been elected 
president of the Monitor Furnace Co., 
Cincinnati, succeeding Riffe Pope, who 
died a few months ago. Mr. Koehler 
had been in charge of the company’s 
engineering department for a num- 
ber of years. 

* * * 

J. E. Morgan, recently made 
president of the Woodbridge Fire Brick 
Co., Woodbridge, N. J., which he or- 
ganized, formerly was Philadelphia 
manager of the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co. and was with the Gen- 
eral Refractories Co. 

* ~ 

A. H. Holliday, western district 
sales manager for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, is making 
an extensive trip on the Pacific coast 
in the interest of his company. He 
attended the foreign trade convention 
in Seattle and will remain on the 
Coast about a month. 

* * a 

Arlington Bensel has become exclu- 
sive sales agent for Victor Hybinette, 
Wilmington, Del., manufacturer of 
nickel alloy products. His offices will 
be at 300 Madison avenue, New York. 
Mr. Bensel has had 20 years experi- 
ence in alloy steels, during which time 
he has served as vice president and 
sales manager of the Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 

2 * * 

Stanley A. Richardson, just con- 
nected with the Interstate Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago, as a member of 
the metallurgical staff, formerly was 
assistant professor of metallurgy in 
the Lewis institute, that city. 

; i a 

J. B. Chalmers, has resigned as as- 
sistant general superintendent of the 
tin mill plant at Gary, Ind., of the 
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American. Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
to become superintendent of the 24 
tin mills being constructed at Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., for the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. 
cd ok 
Frank A. Scott, of Cleveland, has 
just been given a certificate by the 
war department for notable service in 
connection with the procurement of 
supplies during the world war. The 
certificates were conferred by Acting 
Secretary Dwight Davis at the gradu- 
ating exercises of the army school. 
Col. F. A. Scott, president of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, was 
chairman of the general munitions 
board and was first chairman of the 





GILBERT R. KITTLE 


war industries board. He is now chief 
of the Cleveland district ordnance 
office. 
* + a 

George F. Emanuels, for the past 
six months special representative for 
A. M. Castle & Co., at San Francisco, 
has joined the sales organization of 
B. Nicholl & Co. and will make his 
headquarters in the Rialto building. 
About a year ago he returned from 
Japan where he had represented Getz 
Bros. for over five years. At one time 
he was sales manager for the Judson 
Mfg. Co., San Francisco. 

* * ae 

Gilbert R. Kittle, just elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ohio 
Malleable Iron Co., Columbus, 0O., 
subsidiary of the Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
that city, builder of industrial equip- 
ment such as mine cars, formerly was 
superintendent of the company. He 
started with the Buckeye Malleable 
Iron Co., with which he was connected 
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13 years, retiring to join the Ohio 
Malleable Iron Co. about two years 
before it was acquired by the Jef- 
frey company. 

J. M. Kittle, brother of G. R. Kittle, 
now is vice president and general 
superintendent of the Ohio Malleable 
Iron Co. He was? graduated from 
Ohio State university. He joined the 
Pennsylvania railroad immediately af- 
terward, remaining a year before be- 
coming connected with the Ohio’ Mal. 
leable Iron Co. 


Foundrymen Will Meet 
At Cedar Point, O. 


Announcement is made that tiie 
usual order of events will be reversed 
at the annual convention of the Mhio 
State Foundrymen’s association which 
is to be held at Cedar Point, O., Sept. 
3-4. Business of the convention, in- 
cluding the election of five directors, 
will be handled on Thursday afternoon 
while Friday will be devoted to papers 
and discussions. A group luncheon in 
the form of round table discussions is 
scheduled for Friday noon. Among 
the subjects to be discussed are found- 
ry costs, foundry sands, electric fur- 
naces and insurance. The convention 
dinner has been arranged for Thurs- 
day evening. 


Steel Treaters Announce 
Convention Details 


Preliminary details for the annual 
convention and exposition of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
to be: held at the Public auditorium, 
Cleveland, Sept. 14-18, have been an- 
nounced in a 4-page bulletin published 
by the society. Information included 
in the bulletin is a tentative program, 
a map of the Cleveland business sec- 
tion, a list of hotels and rates, a 





Convention Calendar 








July 21-23—Gas Products association. Annual 
convention at the Grand, Mackinac Island, 
Mich. Charles T. Allen, 140 South Dearborn 


street, Chicago, is secretary. 


Sept. 3-4—Ohio State Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion. Annual convention at Cedar Point, 
Oo A. J. Tuscany, 5718 Euclid avenue, 


Cleveland, is secretary. 

Sept. 8-l1l—New Haven Machine Tool ex- 
hibition. Annual exposition at Mason la- 
boratory, Yale university, New Haven, Conn. 
H. R. Wescott, is chairman. 


Sept. 9-1l—Iron and Steel institute. Annual 
fall meeting at Birmingham, Eng. G. C. 
Lloyd, 28 Victoria street, London, S. W. 1, 
is secretary. 


Sept. 14-18—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Annual convention and exposition at 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. W. H. Eise- 
man, 4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 5-9—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Convention and exposition at State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y. C. E. Hoyt, 140 
South Dearborn street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 





partial list of convention papers, a 
list of exhibitors and numerous small 
items of interest. 


Inasmuch as the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers is to hold a production 
meeting in Cleveland during the same 
week, certain features of the men’s 
and ladies entertainment programs 
will be conducted jointly. The ma- 
chine shop section of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers will co- 
operate with the steel treaters at a 
machine tool session. One of the fea- 


tures of the meetings will be a session 
on the manufacture of steel. As in 
past years, symposiums will be held on 
hardness testing and metallurgical 
education. Numerous plant _ inspec- 
tions have been arranged for the week. 

Following is the program for the 
convention : 


Monday, Sept. 14 
m. Technical session, Cleveland hotel. 
m. Exposition opens, Public auditorium. 
m. Technical session, Hollenden hotel. 
Tuesday, Sept. 15 
m. Technical session, Cleveland hotel. 
m. Exposition opens. 
m. Plant inspection. 
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2:80 p. m. Technical session, Hollenden hotel. 
¢:30 p. m. Smoker and entertainment, Winton 
hotel. 
, Wednesday, Sept. 16 
9:30 a. m. Annual meeting, Cleveland hotel. 
10:30 a. m. Technical session, Cleveland hotel. 
1:00 p. m. Exposition opens. 
1:30 p. m. Plant inspection. 
2:30 p. m. Technical session, Hollenden hotel. 
9:30 p. m. Dance, Cleveland hotel. 
Thursday, Sept. 17 
9:30 a. m. Technical session, Cleveland hotel. 
10:00 a. m. Exposition opens. 
2:30 p. m. Technical session, Hollenden hotel. 
6:30 p. m. Banquet, Cleveland hotel. 
Friday, Sept. 18 
9:80 a. m. Technical session, Cleveland hotel. 
1:00 p. m. Exposition opens. 
1:30 p. m. Plant inspection. 
2:30 p. m. Technical session, Hollenden hotel. 








Obituaries 








LLIS REEVES. HIBBS of the 
EK, Paxson Co, Philadelphia, died 


July 7, aged 56. Mr. Hibbs 
was born’ in Phoenixville, Pa., 
while his home at the time of 


his death was at Palmyra, N. J. He 
has been associated with the Paxson 
Co. for the past 24 years being man- 
ager of the sand sales department 
and also in charge of the produc- 
tion of sand at the banks of the com- 
pany through Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Mr. Hibbs, who was a son- 
in-law of Alfred Platt, one of the 
founders of the Paxson Co. was well 
known in the foundry industry through 
the eastern section of the United 
States. 


* * * 
Joseph D. Rogers, for 10 years gen- 


eral sales manager and lately vice 
president of the Art Metal Construc- 


tion Co., Jamestown, N. Y., died 
recently at his summer home on 
Chatauqua Lake, New York, from 


heart disease, aged 40 years. 
cd * * 

Thomas J. Hyman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, died July 5 at the Presby- 
terian hospital in that city at the age 
of 70. He was born in Comanche, 
Iowa, and started his industrial career 
as a railroad man. 

*” * * 

Charles Mills, for the past 30 years 
consulting engineer of the Saco-Low- 
ell Shops at Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., large manufacturers of textile 


machinery, died recently at Brook- 
line, Mass., after a short illness. 
Born in Lancashire, England, and 


a resident of India for many years, 
Mr. Mills had a wide experience in 
textile machinery design and was the 


inventor of many valuable devices. 
* oS * 


Louis H. Dorman, secretary of the 





Moline Iron Works, Moline, IIl., died 
suddenly of heart attack, July 2 in 
that city. Mr. Dorman was born in 
Moline, Dec. 1, 1878 and was educated 
at the public schools there. He started 
work as a boy with H. W. Cooper 
Saddlery & Hardware Mfg. Co. which 
later was changed to the Moline Iron 
Works. He spent his entire business 
career, 34 years, with that company. 
He was a director also of the company. 


* * * 


Edward W. Merrill, who died June 
18, as announced in the June 25 issue 
of IRON TRADE REVIEW,- was born in 
New York in 1869. He early became 
associated with his father Edward 
White Merrill in Merrill Bros., suc- 
cessors to Charles Merrill, founded in 
New York in 1825. The late Mr. 
Merrill devoted his life to the develop- 
ment of drop hammers and drop 
forged tools which his company manu- 
factured at 1 Arnold street, Maspeth, 
Queensboro, New York. 


* * * 


Alexander McKim, aged 80, form- 
erly superintendent and manager of 
the old Duquesne Forge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died July 7 at his home in 
Swissvale, Pa., from injuries  sus- 
tained by him in a fall about six 
weeks previously. He was born in 
Irwin, near Glasgow, Scotland and 
located in the Pittsburgh district 
when about 16 years of age. His first 
position was in the Miller Forge 
Co.’s mill, which he and four asso- 
ciates later acquired and reorganized 
as the Duquesne Forge Co. In 1906 
the Duquesne Forge Co., was sold to 
the McClintic-Marshall Co., and Mr. 
McKim retired. 


cs * * 
Nelson S. Hopkins, president of the 


Cream City Foundry Co., Milwaukee, 
and director of purchases of the Cut- 
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ler-Hammer Mfg. Co., died of heart 
disease while golfing at the Ocono- 
mowoz Country club on July 4. He 
was 53 years of age and a native 
of Milwaukee. He was a graduate 
of the college of law of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, but he preferred to 
follow a mechanical career and joined 
the Cutler-Hammer organization in 
1902 as an electrical tester, later 
becoming purchasing agent and a 
member of the board of directors. He 
was a brother to Mrs. Frederick L. 
Pierce, wife of the president of the 
Cutler-Hammer company. 
* * ok 

Roy H. Christ, metallographist of 
the Bethlehem, Pa. plant of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., died July 6, as a 
result of appendicitis. He was born 
in Coopersburg, Pa., Dec. 28, 1893. 
Completing his elementary education, 
Mr. Christ entered Moravian college 
and upon his graduation enrolled at 
Lehigh university, where he special- 
ized in metallurgy. He became asso- 
ciated with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
in 1916 and was appointed metallo- 
graphist two years later. He was 
a member of various engineering so- 
cieties and at the time of his death 
was secretary and treasurer of the 
Lehigh Valley chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treating. 


Taking Manganese Mines 

Washington, July 14.—Reports in 
the soviet press, received by the Rus- 
sian information bureau in Washing- 
ton, assert that all state property 
and machinery in the Chiaturi man- 
ganese fields will be taken over by the 
Harriman engineers, under the terms 
of the concession, during the next few 
weeks. The Harriman office and tech- 
nical staff is being organized at Tiflis, 
Poti and Chiaturi. 
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ETROIT FORGING CO., De- 
D troit, which six months ago 

was amalgamated with the 
Superior. Forging. Co:; and the’ 
Great Lakes Drop Forge Co., 
that city, to operate under the 
present name, has purchased the 


plant and grounds of John Brennan 
& Co., Detroit. The purchase pro- 
vides over 100,000 square feet of ad- 
ditional manufacturing space and 
places the company in a command- 
ing position in the local forging 
field. In the company’s present plant, 
operatings are being carried on at 
capacity. The company has 30 drop 
hammers, a complete die making 
plant and departments necessary to 
a complete service on forgings. The 
new plant is equipped with electric 
cranes, having capacity of 50 to 75 
tons each. Additional conveying ma- 
chinery is being installed. The new 
plant will double capacity. 
» + * 

T HE Adams Foundry, George street, 

Rome, N. Y., is observing its nine- 
tieth anniversary of business existence, 
being founded in 1835. Greeting and 
appreciation cards are being sent to 
customers and other friends. 

” * ~ 


N°? PLANT is to be built by the 

Stark Metal Works, Inc., 322 
North Grand boulevard, St. Louis, re- 
cently incorporated. The company 
manufactures automobile accessories 
and sells to the jobbing trade only. 
0. G. Stark is president. 

* * * 
PPRENTICESHIP courses have 
been established by the Giddings 

& Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond 
fu Lac, Wis., in its foundry and 
heat treating departments. The found- 
ry course covers three years and the 
heat treating four years. 

* * * 

OLLOWING installation of a new 

system of washing apparatus for 
locomotive boilers, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway is making 
other extensive improvements in its 
West Milwaukee shops at Milwaukee. 
About $175,000 worth of new electrical 
and compressed air equipment has 
been ordered from the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. for the more efficient and 
economical operation of air hammers, 
drills, small tools, etc. The mechani- 
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cal and tool equipment of the repair 
shops also is being examined with a 
view of making replacement of obso- 
lete machinery and promoting efficiency 
by the installation of modern tools. 


* * * 


ATIONAL CAST IRON PIPE 
CO., Birmingham, Ala., has pur- 
chased a site on South Whipple street, 
Chicago, where it contemplates erect- 
ing a plant. The company has main- 
tained a Chicago stock for many years 
but on leased property. E. E. Lin- 
thicum is president of the company, 
which -manufactures water and gas 
pipe and fittings. 
* * * 
OTOR ACCESSORIES CORP., 
Kansas City, has purchased a 
three-story and basement building with 
33,000 square feet floor space at 1801 
Wyandotte street, that city for its 
new plant. The company manufac- 
tures radiator caps, steering wheel 
locks, tire chains and other automobile 
accessory equipment. A die casting 
unit is being installed in the new 
plant. 
* * & 
RDERS recently placed with Ar- 
thur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
include revolving tops of the McKee 
type for the Mayville Iron Works 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Mayville, Wis.; Donner Steel Co., 
Buffalo; Carrie Furnaces Nos. 1 and 
2 of the Carnegie Steel Co.; Mingo 
Junction works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co.; Central Furnace Co., Massillon, 
O.; Reliance Coke & Furnace Co., 
Sharpsville, Pa.; Wisconsin works of 
the International Harvester Co., South 
Chicago, Ill.; Inland Steel Co., In- 
diana Harbor, Ind.; Illinois Steel Co., 
Joliet, Ill; Hudson Valley Coke & 
Products Corp., Troy, N. Y.; and 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Monessen, Pa. 
i, aes 


ITH the call for bids, to be in 

July 15, for the general con- 
struction of a municipal service build- 
ing, the city of Milwaukee is starting 
the long contemplated work of provid- 
ing an_adequate shop structure where 
all of the scattered activities with re- 
gard to building and repairing muni- 
cipal machinery, automobiles and 
trucks, street maintenance and sanita- 
tion equipment and other apparatus 
may be concentrated. The municipal 
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service building is planned to include 
full equipment of machine tools and 
other needs. It will be located in the 
Menominee valley, on Canal street. 

* * * 

ISHOP & BABCOCK MFG. CO., 

Cleveland, is being organized to 
buy the plant and business of the 
Bishop & Babcock Co., manufacturer 
of heating and soda fountain equip- 
ment. A. G. Bean, Elyria, O., presi- 
dent of the General Phonograph Co., 
Walter C. White, president of the 
White Motor Co., and Walter Teagle 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of. 
New Jersey, head the company. 

* * * 
MPROVEMENTS costing $100,000 
are beirfg made by the Wisconsin 

Great Lakes Coal & Dock Co. in its 
coal dock plant at Twentieth and 
Canal streets, Milwaukee. A_ con- 
tract has been placed with Mead, 
Morrison & Co. for a new coal bridge 
of the twin type, electrically operated 
and working two 10-ton clamshell 
buckets. It will be one of the largest 
on the Great Lakes and with the 
present crane will provide a capacity 
of 1200 tons an hour. 

* * Bd 
OOSICK FOUNDRIES, INC., 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y., has been 
formed to operate the recently ac- 
quired malleable and gray iron found- 
ries and machine shops of the Walter 
A. Wood Mowing & Reaping Ma- 
chine Co. The new company has 20,- 
000 shares preferred, $10 par, and 
80,000 shares no par value common 
stock. Hoosick Foundries, Inc., is an 
outgrowth of the Hoosick Malleable 
Iron Works, formed in 1880. Officers 
of the company are: President, Henry 
Burden of Cazenovia, N. Y.; vice 
president and general manager, F. H. 
Fowler; secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam C. Feathers. Directors are Mr. 
Burden, Mr. Feathers, first vice presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers National 
Bank of Troy; Charles W. Marvin, 
assistant vice president of the Guaran- 
ty Trust Co., New York; Frank L. 
Hilton, vice president of Bank of Man- 
hattan, New York, and William H. 
Warren, Troy. E. K. McLean, Jr., is 
sales manager, E. P. Royal, office 
manager, George V. Usher, purchas- 
ing agent; Theodore Lang, superin- 
tendent of the malleable foundry; G. 
N. Allen, works manager. 

















ENRY L. EXSTEIN has 
H severed all connections 
; with the Cosmos Steel 
Corp., New York and again 
has established Henry L. Exstein 
& Co., which had been doing busi- 
ness in co-operation with the Cos- 
mos company, in its old head- 
quarters at 1002-4 Woolworth 


building, New York. Henry L. 
Exstein & Co., are sellers of 
European pig iron, billets, 


blooms, shapes, bars and rails and 
also do a miscellaneous business 
in‘iron and steel products. 

* * ok 


Crippen Mfg. Co., has moved 
its offices and plant from Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., to Alma, Mich. 


* * * 


Columbia Steel Corp. has 
opened offices in the Luhrs build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz., with Charles 
H; Urquhart as manager. 

* * * 

National Supply Co., Toledo, O. 
has been made representative for 
northwestern Ohio of the Ex-Cell- 
O, Tool & Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

a * * * 

A. J. Deer of the A. J. Deer 
Co:, Inc., Hornell, N. Y., has pur- 
chased the idle plant of the Brant- 
ford Computing Scales, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 

* * * 

Swedish Crucible Steel Co., De- 
troit, has moved its general of- 
fices to the building formerly oc- 
cupied by’ the Graham _ Bros. 
Truck Co., 8745 Conant avenue. 

* * * 


L. Feneberg & Co. Inc., Fort 
Smith, Ark., has changed its name 


to the Fort Smith Structural 
Steel Co. Its offices are at 900 
Wheeler avenue. 


* * * 


Young Bros. Co., Detroit, C. G. 
Lisch, Cleveland manager, has 
moved its office at Cleveland from 
730 Engineers building to 1424 
Guarantee Title building. 

* * * 

Milwaukee Foundry Equipment 
Co. has occupied new quarters at 
284 Seventh avenue, Milwaukee. 


This company manufactures mold- 
ing machinery. 
* * * 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


Industrial Business Changes 


manufacturer of electrical protect- 
ing materials, and conduit fittings, 
has moved its Philadelphia of- 
fice from the Wightman building 
to 517 Packard building. 

S.-H 


Ownership of the Waterbury 
Castings Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
recently passed to the control 
of the Mott Iron Works at Tren- 
ton, N. J., and to the Albany 
Malleable Iron Co. 


* * * 


Scott Valve Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
has appointed H. P. Rodgers & 
Co., Cleveland, as that city’s rep- 
resentative of the Scott complete 
line of bronze and iron body 
valves. 

* * * 
_ Braun & Bredy, 549 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, have been 
made representatives for the Wad- 
dell Steel Co., Niles, O., and the 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


W. M. Pepper Fire Apparatus 
Co., has moved its headquarters 
from Birmingham to Gadsden, 
Ala. The company deals in mo- 
tor fire trucks, fire extinguishers, 
mill hose, commercial equipment, 
etc. 

* * * 

Otis B. Duncan, 53 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago, has been 
appointed representative in Chi- 
cago territory for the oil burning 
equipment manufactured by the 
Johnston Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

* * * 

Fostoria Pressed Steel Co., Fos- 
toria, O., has bought the business 
of the Ashland Mfg. Co., Ashland, 


O., and is moving the plant to the - 


former city. The company man- 
ufactures automobile jacks and 
tire pumps. 

* * * 

Gideon Grant, of Jackson, Grant, 
Dods & Grant, Toronto, Ont., ac- 
ting for himself and N. R. Sinclair 
of New York, acquired all the 
assets of the McKinnon Industries, 
Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., and of 
the McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Grant states that the 
transfer does not involve any 
change whatever in the company’s , 


Under 


a voting 
trust agreement B. W. Burtsell 


management. 


will continue in full charge of 
the company’s management. 


2 * * 


Watson, Kristeller & Swift, 68 
William street, New York, have 
taken over the manufacture of 
elevators for several years made 
by A. J. Rosell, 205 South Oxford 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* of * 


O. L. Benson, general manager 
of the Benson Hardware Co. and 
its allied interests at Andalusia, 
Ala., has purchased the Morris & 
Farmer Foundry at Samson and 
that company will be consolidated 
with the Benson Foundry at An- 
dalusia. 

* * «# 

Stultz Sickles Co., LaFayette 
street, Newark, N. J., has estab- 
lished a new sales office at 312 
Commercial street, Los Angeles, 
in charge of W. L. Concord. This 
will be used as headquarters in 
that district for the sale of tool 
steel and welding wire. 

* * & 


American Steam Gauge & 
Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, will move 
its entire operations to Worcester, 
Mass., to be housed in the build- 
ing now partly occupied by an 
associated company, the Wright 
Machine Co. The new quarters 
will give both companies ample 
room for expansion. 

* * cs 

Buycrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., builder of excavating equip- 
ment, steam shovels, etc., has ap- 
pointed the Clyde Equipment Co., 
Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, as 
its representative in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, The 
Portland office is at 555 Thurman 
street, and the Seattle office at 
3410 First avenue, south. 

* * * 


International Portland Cement 
Corp., New York, has purchased 
the properties of the Phoenix 
Portland Cement Co., Birmingham. 
Alabama Portland Cement Co. has 
been formed as subsidiary to the 
International System, with Struck- 
mann as president, J. W. Johnston, 
vice president and manager’ and 
C. C. Duff, treasurer. 
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Warehouse Buying Rate Gains 


July Movement Better 
Than June—Prices 
Hold Steady 


ULY sales from iron and steel 
J warehouses are at a better rate 

than those of June. Although 
weak spots still exist in some product» 
the general tone of the market is 
stronger. Less price weakness is not- 
ed and fewer revisions of lists were 
made last week. 

Buying in the New York metro- 
politan warehouse district is proceed- 
ing at a slightly better rate than in 
June. An improvement is noted in 
demand, and the mills are less of a 
factor than they were three weeks 
or a month or so ago. Shapes ‘con- 
tinue to move better than other prod- 
ucts. Prices are unchanged. The 
weak spot in the market is in black 
and galvanized sheets which. continue 
to be sold in some quarters at as 
low as 4.00c and 5.00c, respectively. 


Warehouse demand at Buffalo is 
running well ahead of the correspond- 
ing period of 1924. While buying 
continues restricted to small lots the 
aggregate of sales is pleasing to the 
Buffalo trade. Prices on nails and wire 
have been reduced 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. The new city prices are: 
Common nails, 3.90c, cement coated, 
8.40e and wire 3.90c. 

Plates and sheets are moving in 
larger quantity from Cincinnati ware- 
houses than other items. Pipe ap- 
pears in slightly better demand 
than a week ago and the same is true 
of nails and wire. Prices generally 
are firm. 

Steel and iron jobbers at St. Louis 
report less than the usual seasonal re- 
cession in demand with current colume 
running well in excess of the cor- 
responding period a year ago. De- 
mand from the building industry was 
never better at this particular season. 
An active call from the South exists 
for.standard structural shapes and re- 
inforcing concrete bars. 

Slightly improved buying in con- 
junction with firmer mill prices gives 
a stronger tone to the warehouse mar- 
ket at Philadelphia. Quotations con- 
tinue unchanged but firm. 

Prices at Cleveland hold fairly 
steady. 
tractive orders of regular customers. 
Demand continues at the June rate. 

Demand so far this month has been 
slightly in advance of June at Detroit. 
Warehouse stocks are being maintained. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 






























































STEEL BARS 
Boston 8.265¢ 
Buffalo 3.30c 
Chicago 3.00c 
Cincinnati 8.30c 
Cleveland 8.10¢ 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
IGS «0. ccitnineredivetstcliesicins 8.15¢ 
New York 8 
Philadelphia 2.90c to 3.20c 
Pittsburgh 2.90¢ 
Portland 2.85¢ 
San Francisco 2.......0.scccccscscessosees 8.30¢ 
Seattle 8.25c 
St. Louis 3.15c 
St. Paul 8.25¢ 
IRON BARS 

Bost 8.265c 
Buffalo 8.30¢ 
Chicago 3.00c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Detroit 3.15¢ 
New York 8.24c 
Philadelphia 2.90c to 3.20c 
St. Louis 8.25¢ 





REINFORCING BARS 











































































































Boston $.265¢ to 3.50c 
Buffalo 8.30¢ 
Chicago 2.60c 
Cincinnati 8.30¢ 
Cleveland 2.85c to 3.10c 
Detroit 8.15¢ 
Los Angeles, C. Li .n....ccccccccceee , 8.05c 
Los Angeles, L. . 8.30c 
New York _.........-.. ... 2.95¢ to 8.15¢ 
SOIL: ails instonatnctgtsintnabilcgehtl 2.80¢ to 3.20c 
POD. ddvadiinasscbngidenstettaboroonsshaie 2.10¢ to 2.60c 
San Francisco, C. Li .........s000 8.85c¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L ....... 4 
Seattle 

STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
Boston  cocccevoee -865c 
Buffalo :. 40c 
Chicago aan $.10c 
Cincinnati 8.40c 
Cleveland 8.20¢ 
Detroit ne 3.25¢ 
I, HN se scndabdcsanene 3.15¢ 
NeW YORK  .cccccarcecesssovess 3.34¢ 
Philadelphia 2.80c to 3.10c 
SUNIL. daninstenanibiupemtinnicgecben . 8.00c 
FOCI cc cecscsscccescs 2.85¢ 
San Francisco 3.30¢ 
III Us iainaiitntkaleahanusichbichestcsoonad 8.85c¢ 
St. uis 8.25¢ 
Be EE 1a tani dtdnipdapteinddeitonens 8.35c 

PLATES 

Boston ‘ 3.865c 
Buffalo ........ 8.40c 
CIISREDE :. :icxrecotsiginnensbtabnenbionssarizeqees 3.10¢ 
ES Sane 8.40c 
Cleveland, %4-inch and thicker 8.20c 
Cleveland, $/16-inch ............... $.425¢ 
Detroit wah $.25¢ 
Detroit, 8/16-inch _................+00 3.45c 
BE; SENIOR. exiteciasisitiintiosisndegieprene 8.15¢ 
New York $.34¢c 
SP ERIEUE -” cepdslanceneinntnicncenenetceses 2.80c¢ to 3.10¢ 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch ........ 8.00c to 3.30c 
Pittsburgh 8.00c 
Portland 3.25¢ 
San Francisco 3.30¢ 
ees 3.25¢ 
St. Louis .... 3.25¢ 
SINE.” winedincytipsiguenitliciasnaingnaninen 8.85¢ 

NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED a 
Boston, 8/16-inch  ..........ccc0ccssevee 3.915¢ 
Buffalo sic lesitasinesitielpsienadiishtecsreviodae 3.80¢ 
IIIIED 3 5 cise cachchsceedsdnanbcnadiinvscescin 8.50¢ 
Cincinnati 3.60¢ 
Cleveland 3.10¢ 
TIP NTD :- dasiteitihinisnpresecensctiestcboesseesnnns 3.75¢ 
AD “DAMN .” ‘cxcatinectedtecivendieaeenses 3.70¢ 
New York 3.89¢ 
Philadelphia — ........cccscecsseresereeeeee 3.50c 
UPI cliccinechssvensesssuneptitenoebyusacig 4.25¢ 
Se PIBO: Si ivecnsdscrcsincnivcticetes 3.70¢ 
IE siinctainn oalidbicinenseesasthdeokenianieh 4.25¢ 
Bes. NE ~ Nacctdbchimlanhrectnceunctstesmasdiina 3.60c 
OR FR Bie Siidsicciigatcecinep ci telpcaln 8.75¢ 

NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 

Boston 4.95¢ 
Buffalo... 4.40¢ 
Chicago .... 4.00c 
Cincinnati 4.55¢ 
SEINE sshathutnotbiasiiidinaiannsabetessial 3.90¢ 
Detroit 4.40¢ 
OOD PASE io coskscicticcmonemnonans 4.65¢ 
EUR ee a 4.00c to 4.35¢ 
Philadelphia 4.55¢ 
III  ddnbinkawbitusskevneicesindnbisben 5.25¢ 
San Francisco 4.65¢ 
I~ resieccrsinrenscennncescmnrnivetene 5.25¢ 


































































































St. Louis 4.50c 
St. Paul 4.25¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED remanaser 

Boston 

Buffalo Sei : ‘Abc 
Chicago 5.00c 
Cincinnati 5.65c 
Cleveland 5.10¢ 
Detroit 5.50¢ 
SEE SEMIS. nliccssentsncdealisceemnese 5.75c | 
New York 5.00c to 5.35¢ 
Philadelphia 5.65c 
PONIES tans ceiitcssersetabbabinckacisennctoss 6.25¢ 
San Francisco  .........:cc..scscscsseseee 5.7T5e 
Seattle ........ = 6.25c 
Tilis: PURI dpetitcacencbsdesdusboebducenasbese 5.50¢ 
Gi SININR: ‘acsaeatiescssonensoqnecebaiiinepetcedenn 5.25¢ 

BANDS 
Bost 4.015¢ 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 8.65¢ 
Cincinnati 8.95c 
Cleveland 8.85¢ 
Detroit 3.80¢ 
Los Angeles 4.26¢ 
New York 8.99¢ 
Philadelphia 3.75¢ 
Pittsburgh 3.60¢ 
Portland 4.25¢ 
San Francisco _ ........cccccccsceceees 4.15¢ 
Seattle , 4.25¢ 
St. Paul 8.90c 
HOOPS 

Boston 5.50c 
Buffalo 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.15¢ 
Cleveland 3.85¢ 
Detroit 4.80c 
New York 4.49¢ 
Philadelphia %-inch and wider 4.00¢ 
Philadelphia, less than %-inch 4.500 
Pittsburgh 8.60c 
Seattle 5.00¢ 
St. Paul ; 4.40c 





COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Rounds Flats 
























and and 
hexagons squares 
ND iad bie id ee 3.95¢ 4.45¢c 
Buffalo ....... . 98.95¢ 4.45¢ 
Chicago ........ selbabenad 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.85c¢ 4.35¢ 
Cleveland ; 3.80¢ 4.30¢ 
SS aR ee 3.90¢ 4.40c 
Los Angeles  ........:ccccccsssseees Smee? Min 
New York Sivessebleces 4.50c 
Philadelphia 4.65¢ 
Pittsburgh aie ® 4.10¢ 
pr aes ea eo 
San Francisco sce, SE” aadids 
I kha Wins icntcinccdctsieiiccs SABE” . - ciccassi 
i 2a «ee 
*Rounds only. 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Boston, .100 inch, 500 Ib. lots 6.15¢ 
CII: © bccjarbceiccbdsschacescenbsgesdbitionei 6.65c 
RITE) © siseliitdibdanstiikadduideiassbadadinetess 7.15¢ 
NS GRE SFG ci Poe 7.15¢ 
Cleveland, over 500 pound lots 5.95c 
Detroit 6.30¢ 
ae OSE cS opereet 6.10c 
Philadelphia 6.35¢ 
Pittsburgh 6.30c 
FOREIGN TRON AND STEEL 
New York, duty paid 
Swedish hollow drill steel... . 15.00¢ 
Swedish iron bars round........ 6.75¢ 
Flats and SQua@res  ....cscccscssee 7.00¢ 


WELDED PIPE 
Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Black Galvanized 
+21 











Uninch butt .......cccccsscccsersee —23 
%-inch but —36 — 3 
\%-inch butt —46 —29 
%-inch butt ... . —61 —37 
1 to 8-inch butt ................. —538 —-89 
ea —40 —22 
2% to 6 inch lap —48 —35 
7 and 8-inch lap .......... —44 —17 
9 and 10-inch lap ............ | —14 
11 and 12-inch lap ..... —12 
WROUGHT iton P PIPE 
Black Galvanized 
# to %-inch butt ............ +4% +18 % 
inch Dutt ccccccsccssscesseee — 9 
Ss Se eee 8 +9 
I to 1%-inch nace seresseeee 14 + 6 
eee +14 
SUeeineh Tap  ccccecceccccsccrcceves —9 + 9 
8 to 6-inch lap ........... —Il +6 
9-2. Binal Bip eanieiasn — 8 +16 
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ALBANY, ALA.—D. L. Simrell and O. D. 
Young will establish a plant on Moulton 
street to manufacture piston rings, with daily 
capacity of 7000 rings. 

ANNISTON, ALA.—M. H. Valve & Fitting 
Co., J. W. Conway, president, will build a 
foundry 100 x 500 feet and a pattern shop 
30 x 75 feet. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 309 South 
Main street, Greenville, S. C., is engineer. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Phoenix Portland Ce- 
ment Co. will enlarge its plant at Nazareth, 
Pa., about 60 per cent. Lindley C. Morton 
is president. 

MONGOMERY, ALA.—Plans are being form- 
ulated for constructing electric utility plant 


at Flomaton, by the Alabama public service 
commission. 
SAMSON, ALA.—Benson Hardware Co., 


Andalusia, Ala., O. L. Benson, general man- 
ager, has bought the Morris & Farmer foundry 
and will continue the business. 


WOODWARD, ALA.—Woodward Iron Co. con- 
templates constructing machine, forge and 
blacksmith shops at Mulga, Ala. Frank H. 
Crokard is president. 

LANKERSHIM, CALIF.—Columbia Refriger- 
ator Co., with offices at San Francisco, will 
remove its plant from Stockton to this place. 
An office building and first unit are under con- 
struction. Five sizes iceless refrigerators are 
produced. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Siebel Air Spring 
Co., Inec., has started construction of new 
plant, first unit 100 x 150 feet. Product is 
an air spring seat for tractors and other 
purposes. ¢ 

SAN FRANCISCO—U. S. Metal Products 
Co., 830 Tenth street, will build a 2-story 
plant 208 x 416 feet at Williams and Third 
avenues. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Rolling Mill, Mis- 
sissippi and Seventeenth street, is having 
plans made for a rolling mill with capacity 
of 2000 tons per month at Kansas and Marin 
streets. 

SYLACAUGA, FLA.—Ground has been broken 
and construction started on the new plant 
for the Eagle Foundry Co., Third street. 
Iron pipe manufacture will be one of the 
first products added. 


CHICAGO—Gorean Motor Corp., 718 Poydros 
street, New Orleans, contemplates constructing 
a plant here for the manufacture of automo- 
bile bodies. 

CHICAGO—Chieftain Radio Corp., 2220 Div- 
ersey boulevard, has been incorporated for 
$5000 to manufacture and deal in electrical 
supplies, radio sets, apparatus, ete., by J. N. 
Pritzker, R. Wolansky and A. L. Epstein. 

CHICAGO—Central Chicago Garage, Inc., 
State and Kinzie streets, has been incorporated 
for $382,500 to deal in, sell, operate and rent 
motor vehicles, etc., by Henry M. Goldsmith, 
Maurice Burr, and Helen Healy. 

CHICAGO—Illinois Central railroad has 
awarded contracts to W. J. Zittrell, Webster 
City, Iowa, for constructing brick reinforced 
concrete and steel mechanical terminal at 
Markham yards. F. R. Judd, is engineer of 
buildings and A. F. Blaesse, chief engineer. 

CHICAGO—Wireless Ignition Co., 1600, 110 
South Dearborn street, has been incorporated 
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for $30,000 to manufacture and deal in igni- 


tion systems for motor vehicles, by James 
G. Doyle, Ralph D. Doyle, and Frank D. 
Shobe. 


CHICAGO—Goblin Mint Co., 1241 Belmont 
avenue, has been incorporated for $5000 to 
mnaufacture and deal in machinery, engineer- 
ing and hardware specialties, self service ma- 
chines, tools and appliances, by B. B. Cochran, 
Oscar J. St. Louis, G. V. Pieratt, F. Bodin- 
son and W. F. Scharrueble. 

CHICAGO—National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has purchased from the 
Kenwood manufacturing district a tract of 
50,800 square feet at Forty-eighth place and 
Whipple street, where it contemplates con- 
structing a northern office, warehouse and 
shops building. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Options on several hun- 
dred acres on Rock river north of city acquired 
by George C. McClary Co., Chicago, for con- 
struction of dam and hydro-electric plant. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Jacob Solotken, dealer in 
waste metals, suffered light loss from fire 
which damaged his 2-story building and stock. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Brophy Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of fan belts for automobiles has 
opened a branch at North Vernon, Ind., known 
as the Junior Belt Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Indianapolis Light & Heat 
Co. has purchased a l4-acre site on Morris 
street where it will erect a warehouse, garage, 


machine shop, administration building, etc. 
Walter C. Marmon is president. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Extensive machine _ shops 


and foundries of the Indiana state reformatory 
at Pendleton, Ind., were damaged by fire June 
80 with heavy loss. The buildings will be 
reconstructed and the damaged machinery and 
equipment replaced. 

WHITING, IND.—Union Tank Car Co. has 
let contract to McClintic-Marshall Co. for 
fabrication of additional shop buildings re- 
quiring 320 tons of steel. 

PADUCAH, KY.—Southern Textile Machin- 
ery Co., George A. Flournoy, president, 433 
South Third street, is planning a 2-story 
factory building 90 x 200 feet. 

SHREVEPORT, ALA.—Texas & Pacific rail- 
road, 120 Broadway, New York, E. F. Mitchell, 
chief engineer, Dallas, Tex., will receive bids 
soon for machine shops and a roundhouse. 

BOSTON—Metalace Corp. has leased a por- 
tion of a plant at 251 A street, for a wire- 
working plant. 

BOSTON—Ford Motor Co., Highland Park, 
Detroit, is taking bids for an assembling plant 
3800 x 1160 feet on Middlesex avenue. A. 
Kahn, Inc., Detroit, is architect. 

DORCHESTER, MASS.—James Russell Boil- 
er Works Co. will construct a boiler house 
addition here. 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Thompson Mfg. Co. is 





seeking new bids for construction of a ma- 
chine shop. 


WATERTOWN, MASS.—The Stanley Service 


& Mfg. Corp., automobiles, has been formed 
with $20,000 capital by Charles W. Vallely, 
Waltham, Mass., Greor Steward, Louis Laghet- 
to, and Raymond E. White, all of Boston. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Superior Steel 
Co. has purchased a 30-acre site where it con- 
templates constructing a plant. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH.—Dan Sax Auto 
Parts Co. has been incorporated for $10,000 
to manufacture and deal in automobile parts, 
tires and accessories, by Dan Sax, 129 Britain, 
Julius H. Callner and Isadore Callner. 


DETROIT—Hudson Motor Car Co., 12601 
East Jefferson street, has retained Albert Kahn, 
Ine., 1000 Marquette building, as architect 
for 2 and 3-story pressed steel shop addition. 


DETROIT—Acme Wire & Iron Works has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture and deal in metal products. Fred 
Galster is one of the incorporators. 


DETROIT—Super Tool Co. has_ increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 preferred and 
2250 shares no par common to $50,000 pre- 
ferred and 250,000 shares common to provide 
for plant expansion. 


DETROIT—Gray Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
ported with 1,250,000 shares no par stock and 
$4,000,000 to manufacture and deal in air- 
planes and motor vehicles, by Henry W. 
Burritt, 1474 Virginia .Park, Ernest M. Howe 
and Paul W. Voorhies. 


DETROIT—Hudson Motor Car Co., 12601 
East Jefferson avenue, will award contract 
soon for a 3-story addition to its press shop 
84 x 580 feet at Connors and Knodnell avenues 
for which an 89-foot crane and press equip- 


ment will be required. A. Kahn, Inc., Mar- 
quette building, is architect. 
DETROIT—Detroit-Amalgam Fuel Co. will 


capacity of 
The company 


construct a plant here with a 
1000 tons of amalgam a day. 


has plants at Toledo, O., Spokane, Wash., 
Newark, N. J., Providence, R. I., Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., and Clearfield, Pa. L. O. Has- 
kins is president. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Regent Auto 


Maintenance Co. has been incorporated for 
$10,000 to repair autos and do general re- 
pair work, by Roland Pierson, 1834 Francis 
avenue, southeast, Grant Goodfellow and Wil- 
liam Heibel. ~ 

LANSING, MICH.—Atlas Drop Forge Co. 
will spend $50,000 to eliminate the smoke 
nuisance. Large boilers, automatic stokers, 
new stacks and smoke abaters will be _ in- 
stalled. 

PONTIAC, MICH.—Construction has been 
started on the new $382,000 plant of the 
American Standard Tool Works. Approximate- 
ly $80,000 will be spent for equipment. John 
G. Berry is president. 

WARREN, MICH.—H. L. Claeys & Co. have 
been incorporated for $100,000 to manufacture 
and deal in hardware and building materials, 
by H. C. Claeys, Oscar L. Hartsig and Walter 
Kollmorgen. 

BEMIDJI, MINN.—Bemidji Electric & Mfg. 
Co. was damaged by fire recently with the 
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boiler room suffering most of the loss. 
EAST GRAND: FORKS, MINN.—American 


Beet Red River Sugar Co., 416 Oak Grove, 


Minneapolis, has awarded contracts to J. A. 
Dinnie Co., 314 International avenue, Grand 
Forks, for a machine shop, store room and 


office, 40 x 130 feet and 45 x 60 feet of brick 
and steel. 

ST. PAUL—Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has 
awarded general contract to H. C. Struchen, 
405 Dakota building, for constructing plant 
addition. 

ST. PAUL—Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
has awarded contracts to Lovering-Longbotham 
Co., Inc., Builders’ Exchange, for 3-story, 
60 x 80-foot manufacturing plant alterations 
at Forest and Fauquier streets. Toltz, King 
& Day are architects. 

ST. PAUL—Motor Power Equipment Co. 
has rejected bids on constructing a 2-story, 
145 x 300-foot brick and concrete manufactur- 
ing plant. C. E. Johnson is architect. W. W. 
Logan is vice president of the Motor com- 
pany. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Mid-Continent Tank- 
Car Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital by George W. Payne, 722 West Thirty- 
eighth street, and others. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Allen-Graves Mfg. Co. 


has been incorporated to conduct a _ metal- 
working business, by M. P. Allen and M. G. 
Graves. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Crago Gear & Ma- 
chine Works, E. M. Crago, president, will build 
a 8-story gear and machine plant 66 x 100 
feet at 615 East Seventeenth street. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Columbian Steel Co., 
1600 West Twelfth street, has under way 
construction of a 4-story, 130 x 250-foot plant. 
A. A. Kramer is president. 


ST. LOUIS—The Lustre Co. has been in- 
corporated with $14,000 capital to manufac- 
ture buffing equipment by L. G. Sommers 
and J. E. Huber. 

ST. LOUIS—Busch Sulzer Bros. Diesel En- 
gine Co., 3300 South Second street, has let 
contract to Fruin Colnon Contracting Co., 


Merchants Laclede building, for additions and 


alterations to a il-story foundry building 28 
x 46 feet. H. J. Knight & Co., Wainwright 
building, are architects. 


SEWARD, NEB.—Hughes Bros. is construct- 
ing a 2-story, 70 x 80-foot plant on the 
Burlington railroad for the production of cross 
arms, guy wire guards for telephone and 
telegraph poles and other products. 


JERSEY CITY, N: J.—Acme Handle Co., 
228 Orient avenue, plans constructing 1-story, 


100 x 140-foot brick manufacturing plant for 
which Kelley & Gowan, Trust Co. building, are 
architects. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—High Tension Co. has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capital and 
10,000 shares common stock no par value, 
to manufacture X-ray apparatus and appliances 
by Edward B. Leahy, Union City, Austin L. 
Roberts, Charles Symanski, Jersey City. Insley, 


Vreeland & Decker, Jersey City, are at- 
torneys. 
KEARNEY, N. J.—Curley-Nelson Co. has 


been incorporated for $50,000 to manufacture 
and deal in tools, by Gustav A. Nelson, Wil- 
liam E. Curley and Henry Carless, with the 
last, Newark, as attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Arcoll Heat Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture heating apparatus by John J. 
Gallagher, Jacobson and Irwin D. Lester. 
Irwin D. Lester, Newark, is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Erection Co. has 
been incorporated with 500 shares no par value 
to fabricate and erect structural steel by 
John Ryker, and Fred Romp, Newark, John 
A. Hendricks, New York and Anthony J. Mce- 
Nulty, Brooklyn. Michael Breitkopf, Brooklyn, 
is attorney. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Steel Hot 
Water & Steam Boiler Corp. has started con- 
struction of a plant near Castleton, 50 x 100 
feet. Ray Gaul is president. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Adirondack Power & 
Light Corp. has applied for permission to 
construct new steam electric power plant at 
Luzerne, Warren county. 

BREWSTER, N. Y.—Rolling Steel Corp. has 
bought the plant here of the Borden milk com- 
pany which it will remodel and equip as a 
warehouse and tube fabricating plant. The 
company also has a plant at Danbury, Conn. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Uneeda-Vac Mfg. Corp. 
has been incorporated for $30,000 to manufac- 
ture vacuum cleaners, by N. and D. Levison, 
and C. Klipper, with H. Wishnew, 924 Broad- 
way, as attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—H. W. Ramberg has 
been incorporated with 100 shares of common 
stock no par value by W. J. Eldredge, P. J. 
Dobson and J. R. Stewart. Foley & Martin, 
64 Wall street, New York, are attorneys. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Arrowhead Iron & Steel 
Works has been incorporated with 80 shares 
of common stock no par value by T. L. 
Harrison, C. J. Hardy Jr. and W. E. Me- 
Dermott. Stanliffe & Whitaker, 165 Broadway, 
are attorneys. 


BUFFALO—Spark Safety Starter Corp. has 
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been incorporated with 100 shares at $100 each 
and 100 common shares at no par value by 
O. Gertel and F. C. Gates. J. L. Heider, Buf- 
falo, is attorney. : 

BUFFALO—W. E. Van Horn, 162 Grider 
street, in charge of the Otis Elevator Co. is 
supervising preparation of plans for a 1-story, 
96 x 120-foot machine shop addition on North- 
land avenue. , 

ILION, N. Y.—Remington Typewriter Co. has 
awarded general contract to James Stewart 
& Co., Inc., 17 East Forty-second street, New 
York, for constructing a warehouse, 1-story 
62 x 242 feet. 

ITHACA, N. Y.—Bids will be opened July 
31 at the office of the supervising architect 
of the treasury department, Washington, for 
the installation complete of one full. magnet 
control electric freight elevator in the United 
States postoffice in this city. Specifications 
may be obtained from the supervising archi- 
tect. . 

NEW YORK—Chase Brass Companies has 
been incorporated: with $5000 capital by F. S. 


Chase, R. L. Coe and C. E. Hart Jr. O. 
Powell, 220 Broadway, is attorney. 
NEW YORK—Armory board, municipal 


building, has awarded contracts to Balaban- 
Gordon Co., 116 West Thirty-ninth street, fox 
constructing 1-story, vocational machine shop. 

NEW YORK—Federal Reinforced Pipe Corp. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture reinforced concrete materials by 
M. Riskin, N. Rafel and G. Conroy. McCooey 
& Conroy, 32 Court street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK-—Star Sand Blast Cleaning’ Co. 
has been incorporated with $15,000 capital to 
conduct. a foundry and cleaning works by 
A. J. Rosenthal, R. H. Slavin and S. Hutkoff. 
C. T. Insler, 1540 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Hirshler Metals Co. has been 
incorporated with 300 shares at $100 each 
and 3000 common no par value by L. Hirshler, 
W. M. Van Buren and I. G. Roach. __ S. Rosen- 
baum, 22 William street, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Interlock Metal Whits has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture fixtures in units by P. E. Jacobs, 
B. Ambrling, and V. A. Pascal. Broadwin & 
Mannheimer, 25 Cedar street, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—tTate Safety Window Scaffold 
Corp. has been incorpordted with 300 shares 
no par value by M. Riskin, N. Rafel, and G. 
Conroy. McCooey & Conroy, 32 Court street, 
are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Hilsdorf & Glacy has been in- 
corporated with 500° shares no par stock, to 
manufacture and deal in metal and wooden 





Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 514% per 





GRE TOE |. secerecessessemeseseesevcseee $4.55 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent 4.40 

iron 4.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 514% 

PEF CONE AON  rrcccccccerree pisneaieie 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5144 per 

cent iron 4.25 





EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 
9.00 to 10.00 


eens nee sens eenenensecenenssenenes 


nominal 





Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 62 
to 54 per Cent.........screee 8.060 to 9.50 

Algerian low phosphorus, 52 
sh. 2S. 2 Eee 8.00 to 9.50 

Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent...... 11.00 to 11.50 

Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
to GB per CONL.......ccccrccccrccrcse 9.00 to 10.00 

Spanish foundry or basic, 50 
to 54 per CONb.unccccriereeeee 8.50 to 9.00 

Algerian foundry and basic, 
4 per cent.................. 8.50 to 9.00 


Washed gravel, imported duty 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
ee pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent.. nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 


«Washed, 43 to 45 cents c.if. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Tilinois mines, per net ton.. $16.00 
paid eastern tidewater, 
net ton 


per 


17.50 to 18.00 
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boxes, by W. G. Hilsdorf, H. J. Kessler and 


J. Glacy, with H. D. Patton, 68 Williams 
street, as attorney. 

NEW YORK—Coventry Chain Co. of America 
has been incorporated with 500 shares of $100 
each and 500 shares common no par value 
to manufacture metals by M. H. Cronin, T. A. 
Kane and J. B. Lee. Goodhue, Morrison & 
Lynn, 140 Nassau street, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Pack Shops have been incor- 
porated with 1000 shares $100 par preferred 
stock and 100,000 shares $1 par common, with 
$200,000 active. capital, to manufacture and 


deal in candy machines, by H. A. Rudkin,« 


L. C. Manning and H. A. Trax, with J. F. 
Murray, 14 Wall street, as attorney. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—B. & C. Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp. has been incorporated with 300 
shares no par value by E. D. Carlton, 
J. W. Frazer. H. F. Carlton, Rochester, is 
attorney. 

TROY, N. Y.—Interstate Machine Corp., 
Seventh avenue and Dow street, is inquiring 
for three motors. 


UTICA, N. Y.—International Heater Co. has 
bought site and will erect plant 75 x 185 
feet for manufacture of furnace, first unit in 
much larger plant. ° 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Precision Instrument 
Co. has been incerporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal to manufacture instruments by J. R. Crisp 
and G. Crisp of West Asheville. 


DANBURY, N. C.—Stokes county board of 
education contemplates installing manual train- 
ing equipment in the new high school to be 
constructed. 


DURHAM, N. C.—Sure-Find Drop Wire Co. 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by Dr. Ed- 
win H. Bowling, Walts street, as president. 
A plant will be established ‘to manufacture a 
cotton mill device. 


LENOIR, N. ‘C.—Rhyehardt-Dennis Construc- 
tion Co., Charlottesville, Va., ¢ontractors, have 
just completed constructing the Rhodhiss dam 
and have been awarded contract for a large 
plant and water tunnel for the Blue Ridge 
Power Co. near Saluda. 


BELLAIRE, O.—Manufacturer’s Light & Heat 
Co. kas retained a Pittsburgh architect to pre- 
pare plans for a 2-story, office and shop 
building to be erected on a 50 x 102-foot site 


CHILLICOTHE, O.—Spetnagel Hardware Co. 
has been damaged by fire, with light loss. 


CLEVELAND—A. K. Electric Sheet Heater 
Co. has been incorporated for $500 by H. M. 
Svec, C. LeCrone, M. Cassell, H. Kurtz and 
C. Mueller. 

CLEVELAND—Sparks-Withington Co. is 
shipping 250 horns a day to the Chrysler 
Motors Corp. A new plant is being con- 
structed by the Sparks company, to manufac- 
ture a product not yet divulged. 


DAYTON, O.—The Dayton. Fabricated Steel 
Co. has leased a portion of the former Barney 
& Smith plant, 165 x 235 feet, and will remodel 
and equip it for warehouse and offices. 


MARIETTA, O.—Safe-Cabinet Co. may con- 
solidate its local and Cincinnati plants if 
projected plans materialize. A large plant 
would be constructed. 


MONROEVILLE, O.—Yinglying Bros., manu- 
facturers of wood and iron handles suffered 
heavy loss in fire which damaged the plant 
recently. 

PORT CLINTON, O.—Edward Kuhnle, presi- 
dent of the board of public affairs, will open 
bids July 20 for construction of a well, valve 
chamber, 25,000-gallon steel tank on tower 
William G. Clark, 


and all necessary equipment. 





and, 
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Refractories 
FIRE CLAY . BRICK 
- Per 1000 f.o.b. works . 
Pennsylvania, No. 1 ....cccessseees sate“ 00 to 46.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 3 .00 to 40.00 
Ohio: Nei: bun vasesesee 48.00 to 46.00 
Ohio, No. 2. ...... 38.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2 .00 to 40.00 
Kentucky, No. -00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. .00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. -00 to 46.00 
‘Missouri No. 2 .00 to 40.00 
Maryland, No. .00 to 47.00 
Maryland, No. ‘ 89.00 to 42.00 
SILICA BRICK 

Pennsylvania  crcccrrercecccceseresers el $40.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham ....... iploestiieasicbadinned sseeree 48.00 to 52.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 

Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
@ =x 4% x BM nnommanesen $65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

D KAU KX BY  cecoresccccsees pena $48.00 











Spitzer building, Toledo, is consulting engi- 
eer. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—yYoungstown Curtain 


Rod Co. has been incorporated for $30,000 by 
D. H. Owen, M. A. Collins, Marie K. Klech, 
Louis E. Geuss and J. G. Geltoh. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Empire Natural 
Gas Co. plans construction of a gas pipe line 
to cost approximately $1,000,000. -Ten, 12 
and 14-inch pipe will probably be used. Line 
will be constructed in Southern Kansas and 
will probably be 100 miles in length including 
gathering lines. H. R. Straight, Empire build- 
ing, is general manager. 


HOMINY, OKLA.—Atlapac Tool & Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
to manufacture tools and equipment by E. W. 
and E. R. Brant. 


LAWTON, OKLA.—Southwestern Light & 
Power Co. has acquired two sites for con- 
struction of additions to plant. New cooling 
system, additional boiler equipment, 5000 kilo- 
watt generator and other equipment are con- 
templated. Improvements will aggregate ex- 
penditure of $250,000. Earl Ernsberger is gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Baash-Ross Tool 
Co., Los Angeles, is contemplating estab- 
lishing a plant for the manufacture of rotary 
oil drilling outfits. 


SHAWNEE, OKLA.—Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific shops damaged by fire will be re- 
placed. P. J. Calligan, superintendent of main- 
tenance of way, El Reno, Okla., is in charge 
of construction. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Prairie Pipe Line Co. 8- 
inch welded line from Cromwell, Okla. to 
connection with main line near Shawnee, Okla., 
86 miles, is being constructed with pipe already 
in stock and no new pipe will be ordered. 
The project will require 2483 tons of line 
pipe. 

OSWEGO, OREG.—A bond issue of $100,000 
has been authorized for a new water system 
for which plans have been drawn by H. L. 
Gilbert, consulting engineer. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—R. D. Schneeloch con- 
templates constructing 70 miles of railroad to 
connect Grant’s Pass railroad now at Grant’s 
Pass and Crescent City, Calif. The road will 
open up new reserves in timber and mining. 

ACMETONIA, PA.—Hall Pump & Compressor 
Co. expects to start its new plant shortly. 
The company will manufacture compressors 
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Henry Gerds, 


and all kinds of large pumps. 
Pittsburgh, is superintendent. 

CHESTER, PA.—Sketches are being pre 
pared by Albert Kahn, Inc., 1000 Marquette 
building, Detroit, for an assembling plant 
here for the Ford Motor Co. 

EAST PITTSBURGH, PA.—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. has let contract to Carlem 
Engineering Co. for an office building -at its 
plant here requiring 200 tons of steel. 

GROVE CITY, PA.—Bessemer Gas Engine 
Co. is building additional shops to enlarge its 
production. Buildings will be of steel. 

LINHART, PA.—Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, has started con- 
struction of a brass foundry here. American 
Bridge Co. is fabricating 800 tons of steel 
for buildings. 

PHILADELPHIA—Millard F. Wilfong Iron 
Works, plans immediate reconstruction of plants 
damaged by fire. J. R. Wilfong is president. 


PHILADELPHIA—Bridgeman Co. 
quired a 3-acre site at Reading, Pa., 
plans constructing a plant. 


PHILADELPHIA—William Cramp & Sons 
Ship & Engine Building Co. plant at Richmond 
and Norris streets; was damaged by fire re- 
cently. : 

WARREN, PA.—Conewango Machine Shops, 
North Market street, has awarded contracts 
for a l-story machine shop addition. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Blue Ring Prod- 
ucts Co., 1014 James building, has inquiries 
out for equipment for local installation. 


AMARILLO, TEX.—International Harvester 
Co. will construct a branch plant at Tenth 
and Grant streets. A 4 or 5-story general 
office, workhouse building and service station 
is to be constructed of reinforced concrete. 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Eastern Texas Electric 
Co., subsidiary of Stone & Webster, Inc., plans 
construction of new power plant on the Neches 
river with capacity of 20,000 kilowatts or 
26,500 horsepower. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Texas Rail & Supply Co., 
1917 Forest avenue, has been organized by 
L. Feenberg, to build plant on Southern Pa- 
cific railway tracks. The company will handle 
new and relaying rails and supplies, install 
electrical conveying machinery, etc. 


PORT ARTHUR, TEX.—Industrial committee 
of the chamber of commerce is contemplating 
bringing a wire manufacturing plant here. 
The manufacturer, now located at Astoria, 
N. Y., makes insulated wire. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—H. L. Luckett has 
purchased lathes and other machinery for his 
new machine shop at Minerva. The plant 
will be equipped and in operation shortly. Mr. 
Luckett formerly was with the Cameron Ma- 
chine Shop, Cameron, Tex. M. M. Luckett, his 
brother, will join him in the new’ company. 

AUBURN, WASH.—Plans and_ estimated 
costs of the city’s proposed Coal Creek Water 
system have been prepared by L. D. Hanford, 
consulting engineer. 

EVERETT, WASH.—Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co. is planning constructing plant extensions. 
New machinery and equipment are to be pur- 
chased and installed. George F. Hardy, New 
York, has been retained to prepare the plans. 

SEATTLE—United States Iron Works has 
been awarded the contract for a 3-story, 40 x 
€0-foot steel constructed building to be erected 
at Sumner for the Sunbeam Mining & Reduc- 
tion Co. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Contract for the struc- 
tural steel for the new $200,000 telephone 
building, Second and Stevens streets, has been 
awarded to Poole & McGonigle, Portland, 
Oreg., by Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Elkland Fire Brick 
Co. has acquired 300 acres of land on which 


it contemplates constructing of plant. The 
company recently was organized with $150,000 
capital, with W. W. Price, 311 Bigley avenue, 
as president. 

MABSCOTT, W. VA.—Worrell Mine Tie Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital, 
with J. Hugh Miller, as president and J. G. 
Durant, Jr., as secretary. 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Glass & Metal Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated by Frank H. Ryder, 
Edgewood street, Cherry, La., to manufacture 
metal specialties. 

BELOIT, WIS.—Beloit Foundry Co. has 
awarded contracts for reconstructing 84 x 200- 
foot plant recently damaged by fire. 


BELOIT, WIS.—Progressive Tool Co., manu- 
facturer of rotary pumps, etc., has purchased 
the plant of the Clinton Mfg. Co., Clinton, 
Wis., to which it will transfer its operations. 


MILWAUKEE—Koehring Corp. builder of con- 
erete mixers, etc., has awarded contracts for 
an extension to its core room. Herbst & 
Kuenzli, 130 Grand avenue, are architects. 


RICE LAKE, WIS.—-Oscar G. Jensen, city 
clerk, is taking bids until July 14 for a new 
water supply for the city water plant. A new 
steel water tank will be mounted on a steel 
water tower. Plans are by J. H. A. Brahtz, 


consulting engineer. Builders Exchange, St. 


Paul, Minn. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, has received the contract to 
furnish and install a large hydroelectric unit 
in the Monterey plant of the Janesville 
Power & Light Co. 

RACINE, WIS.—Lakeside Malleable Casting 
Co., Twenty-third and Clark streets, will take 
bids soon for constructing l-story, 85 x 300- 
foot pattern shop and shipping room. H. M. 
Olborn is secretary. 


Business in Canada 


PORT MANN, B. C.—The British Columbia 
Gypsum Co., Ltd., will establish extensive 
gypsum works here, where the company has 
secured a large tract of land near the 
Canadian National Railway terminal. The 
proposed plant will include grinding mills, 
storage warehouse, barrel and sacking plant 
and other equipment. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The American Can 
Co., has started work on factory building and 
warehouse adjoining its present plant on ‘Rail- 
way street here. The new building will 
cost $475,000, and when equipped with nec- 
essary can manufacturing machinery will rep- 
resent an expenditure of $1,000,000. 


GRAND FALLS, N. B.—The New Bruns- 


New Construction and Enterprise 





wick Electric Power Commission’s application 
for permit to construct power -development 
plant he?e has been approved by the Interna- 
tional Joint Waterways commission. The com- 
mission recommended that tenders be called 


for the main dam across the Saint John 
river; for the intake; forebay; tunnel and 
power house which was also approved. These 
tenders will close July 29. 


BRIDGEBURG, ONT.—Hetrola Radio Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
radios, parts and accessories, with $40,000 
capital stock, by Charles A. Branston, Charles 
Hamon, William J. Huggett and others. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT.—The Eugene F. Phil- 
lips Electrical Works, has awarded additional 
contracts in connection with addition to its 
plant there. Equipment for same has not 
yet been purchased. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—White Radio, Ltd., has 
keen incorporated to manufacture and deal in 
radio sets and equipment, with $25,000 capital, 


by Robert H. White, Willoughby Ellis, and 
William H. Childs. 
WELLAND, ONT.—Landis- Machine Co., 


Waynesboro, Pa., is establishing a Canadian 
branch plant*and has acquired the building, 
40 x 200 feet, formerly occupied by the 
Dominion Automatic Transportation Co., Ltd. 


New Trade Publications 


JOLT SQUEEZER—The Adams Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, has issued a 4-page supplement to its 
catalog No. 80. This folder describes and 
illustrates a portable and a stationary type of 
10/82-inch jolt air squeezer. These machines 
are built to handle light and medium classes 
of work. 

STEAM TRAP—Automatic operation without 
wearing action on the parts of a simple valve 
mechanism is set forth as a virtue of the 
steam trap described in a bulletin by the W. 
B. Connor Co., Inc., New York. Detail of 
the operation of the trap under working con- 
ditions are shown by diagram. 


PULLEY GRINDERS—A machine for finish- 
ing the face, or belt surface, of metal pul- 
leys is described in a small folder of the 
Graham Mfg. Co., 71 Willard avenue, Prov- 
idence, R. I. This machine will grind pulley 
faces straight, crowned or hollow. The cir- 
cular explains the operation and illustrates 
the method by several sketches. 


LIME—To indicate the large field for 
in cement and finishing plaster the National 
Lime Association, central division, Chicago, 
has issued a handsome booklet quoting Omar, 
“The moving finger writes,” and follows this 


lime 


by many pages of letters and _ illustrations 
of buildings where lime was used with good 
results. 


ASH HOISTS—Herbert Morris, Inc., Buffalo, 
has prepared a new 4-page folder describing 
and illustrating ash hoists of various types, in- 
cluding the chain block and elevator types. 
Steel sidewalk doors used in connection with 
the elevator hoist also are shown. Mention its 
made of other ash handling equipment such 
as ash cans, ash can trucks and stee! ladders. 


FURNACES—Reversing and control of re- 
generative furnaces are described in a catalog 
by the Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 


Mass. By this system it is claimed the oper- 
ator has better control of his furnaces and 
various benefits accrue from its use, such 
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as increased tonnage, longer life of walls 


and other economies. 


STOKERS—Side-dump stokers are discussed 
in a 20-page publication prepared by the Riley 
Stoker Corp., Worcester, Mass. Operation of 
the stoker is explained by numerous photo- 
graphs and sketchdés. Typical installations are 
suggested by the use of blue print sketches. 
In the back of the bulletin is a representative 
list of installations. 

TRACTORS—Pulling almost anything from 
a railroad car in a switchyard to a _ load 


of logs in the north woods seems the forte 
of the caterpillar tractor featured by the 
J. T. Tractor Co., Cleveland, in a_ bulletin 


now being sent out. Varied uses are shown 
in illustrations and full specifications of 
the machine are given in the text. 


JAW CRUSHERS—Semisteel for the body, 
reinforced by cast steel links to care for 
operating strains, has been adopted by the 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., Allentown, 
Pa., in its jaw crusher, which is featured in 
a well-illustrated bulletin. Full detail of con- 
striction is given, with halftones and dia- 
grams and dimension tables. Data on screens 
and crushed stone are also provided. 


DIES AND DIE SETS—Danly Machine Spe- 
cialties, Inc., Chicago, has issued the third 
edition of its catalog, increasing it from 14 to 
34 pages. It has been prepared for ready ref- 
erence by toolroom foremen, superintendents 
and others concerned with providing die sets. 
Each of its 12 types of die sets is illustrated 
by blueprint and photograph. Knocked down 
die sets are illustrated as a new departure. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS—The complete 
line of products made by the Walworth Mfg. 
Co., Boston, is listed in a new catalog No. 
83 just published by the company. These 
products include valves, fittings, tools, wrought 
pipe and supplies for steam, water, gas, oil 
and air. The new catalog is in the form 
of a 5% x 7%-inch cloth bound book con- 
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taining 716 pages. To make reading easy 
sepia paper printed in brown has been used. 
The last 78 pages contains useful information 
and tables as well as telegraph codes and a 
code index of the products listed in the book. 


MILLING MACHINES—A catalog showing 


in condensed form the milling equipment 
manufactured by the Kempsmith Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is supported by a series 


of bulletins giving in detail much information 
impossible to include in the condensed catalog. 
Through these two means the inquirer for this 
type of equipment is guided to the type of 
machine he needs. 


CONVEYORS AND CONVEYOR SCALES— 
Stearns Conveyor Co., Cleveland, has issued 
two bulletins describing conveying equipment 
in detail and scales to weigh materials as they 
are conveyed. The latter is accomplished elec- 
trically, the forward and return sides of the 
conveyor being balanced against each other 
on the scale beam, the conveyed material thus 
being accurately determined. 


PYROMETERS—Potentiometer pyrometers is 
the title of a 656-page catalog just announced 
by the Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia. 
Numerous typical installations are shown by 
photograph. Automatic control equipments 
also are discussed at some length. Numerous 
charts from recording instruments are repro- 
duced actual size. A price list together with 
a 2-page discussion of the theory of the po- 
tentiometer pyrometer conclude the book. 


DIE SETS—Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., 
4911 Lincoln avenue, Chicago, has just is- 
sued a 12-page bulletin on the manufacture of 
die sets. The various processes involved are 
described and illustrated and cover all opera- 
tions from the foundry practice, machining, 
heat treating to the finishing. This booklet, 
which is a concise and complete discussion 
for large scale production, should be of inter- 
est to those. who now make their own die 
sets. , 








Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
a. It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 





LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 


Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Steel Pipe . , 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 


Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., . 


take differential 2 points less discount of $4* 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points les ™ 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain: basis or J per ton 
higher net. 


Butt Weld’ 





REAMED AND DRIFTED 


Butt Weld 
0b: Ce Beeh. c cctteeetesccs 60 48% 
; Lap Weld 
rs en ge ee 53 aK 
2% to Geinch w.uv.cccress 57 aly 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
S6dagh vec ccecvevecese oot 41 aK 
M% and M-inch ......+0+0s 47 30% 
eGR oc ccvcnxdensesss< Je $3 ‘42H. 
SR: .c <n00ccksenseet ke - 58 47% 
eS ee eee 60 49 
2 to 3-inch ..... bbecteseee 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
BRGED | o tctncecese cou@unes 53 ads 
NN Pea = 57 46% 
4% to G6-inch ....ccccccece 56. 45% 
F206 OGRE dccensnvcceees 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch... .ccccsses ch) 32% 
11 and A2-inch .....es06 aa 31K 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
ci adbaccoecedonade 42 32% 
% to 1K-inch .....cceeeees 45 35% 
00 BUG tach .cccccccccce 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
BERG cccivveccessocccvce 41 KY 374 
2% to 4-inch ...-ssceceee 43 34% 
4% to G-inch ..ccccecece 42 33% 
7 to B-inch ...ccccscecces . oe 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


a me nee basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on 
‘ delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Weld 
% and P-inch ........ +11 +39 
-imeh wpeccccscccccees 
SG-inch: crcccecccsecvccs 28 11 
foto 1-inch ..... ° 30 13 

eld 

1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
BEMER ccccccccccedo eccce 
2% to G-inch ...ceeeees 26 ll 
3 to G-inch ...e.sceeeees 28 13 
7 to 1B4acd .rccccccvces 26 Tl 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and P-inch ........ +19 or 
M-inch ...+.s+ eeeseneoee 21 7 
Ame ccccccccccscs eee 12 
1 to 1%-inch earreee 30 14 
Lap Weld 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG” 
Butt Weld 


ee ee ena +47%  +59% 
Hrinch ...... ERR +28 +40 
1-inch eeeetettes ee Sania +40 
cinch an Ee coos 28 +40 
rink YEE 5 OE AE . +37 +39 
Lap’ Weld 


2 ait’ 996° inches ...:.. +13 +25 
3 to #inch ............ +8 +17 
4% tO Ginch:......000. +9 +18 
CUE i vakdckethisecces, $8 


' Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
._  # points larger 


‘STEEL (Lap Welded) 





2 and -inch eeeeeee eeeeeee eee 23 off 
2% 2%-inch *eene eevee eee 33 off 
aéuccnceebebas soul ss @ poescee C6 C8 
3% to 33-inch eeeeteeeeeeeees eee 38% off 
BRO  184OOR ric cipeveviceses eons, 42 O08 
CHARCOAL IRON 
1%-inch eeeeeeeeeses eon teeee +22 
3% to 4%-inch eerrecee eeeeeeeeeree 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
SOO cn scuavedss eter Mbeeee VE SOO 56 off 
i _ BB -GOGR. cid cwccpses vaca - 48 off 
Tee obek'on activken sua --. 32 off 
2 and 2%-inch ......... Sbupebsbas a+ 27 (OF 
2% and 24-inch ........ dincaste: SEE 
DU 60s ted vineratouckecus Gaeue «- 41 off 
ss and 3%-inch ...... ry pope » 43 off 
Oe Pe veces 46 Off 
ae | or EES 6's cWbkeecedes - 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
PR ere 30 off 
2% and 23-inch ......-.eseeeee - 38 off 
PEED h'0d0ds6 Sessa Teldeee eb vic ate 44 off 
3% and 3%-inch .......e000. éseene 46 off 
I nok ahs tie sk nme digi on ied 49 off 
4%,5 and 6-inch ....cccccccccccees 44 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 

Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

d § per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and er ap feet. 
er tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at asain. 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent ........ 55 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent .......... 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
DER tte teneecdegtasces 12-gage 14%c 
EE” “kde stdcddiod tes ees ‘Ll-gage 3 
UE + SeWeueeekes sxeaes - 10-gage 16¢ 
eee vevee 12-gage 160 
EN ORE OT 1l-gage 170 
ES POP eer ae ¥. 10-gage 180 
3-inch ... corsecccesceses 7-Gage 33e 
SEE .ckctpecnens weeee 9-gage 50c 


$%-inch seg mwd eal soecces 9-gage $20 
Plus usual extras for forming and for long 


“ lengths. bi 
Plate "Extras 


: hick 
" (except for % a ped 
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Tt Pe or oe —* 


Discounts and Extras © 


72 inches wide when ordered to it ae in 
square foot—see width 


“txtras), 100 inches wide and we ses 


te but not including 6 inches feet 

inches long up to blis ‘limit in 
euler but not over 80 feet..0 inch, are base. 
Extras sch ee for = be Diameter 


% ich 
than 11 per square feet, if 
to Bh wd a 


Oe oe inches " pend ss 10 


ont “ieches “te "and inchgdings "128 


eeeee bee os olny a: ace . 

Plates less than ‘hit ‘or lighter than 
‘11 pounds per square 
Over 72 inches to and pe Whe 84 
SOINOE chen wh o cctnaanpeuves ee -10c 
Over 84 ae to and. jncluding * 96 
PIMORCS ©. cenic cu eked cee ddescoses 2060 
Over 96 ‘inches to and including "i60 
WICROS cP be tk Pes ecccvccsccesecess 

Over 100 inches add .35c to 
tras for plates’ we ‘inch: thick 


GAGE . 


Plates not: Exceeding 72 inches be <a 
Plates: less than -inch gage, and 
including « #e-inch; or lighter then” 10.2 
pounds per square foot to an including 7.65 
poufids per square foot ........e.+. .20¢ 
Plates Over 72 inches Wide 
Plates less: than %-inch gage to and in- 
cluding #,-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to’ but not ee 7.65 
Plates per square foot .....e..s. -20c 
lates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 


Se ees bo ONE UN VENTS s cevesusets .30c 
QUALITIES 

PUONe Clee 4 cc cavecvcccevss coovee kee 
Flange steel | boiler epade) sidecases shee 
rdinary firebox steel ........sesee8 .20c 
Stillbottom steel .......... aéceutes see 
Locomotive firebox steel ...... hésnes -50c 
OOD ME vc cseconenesctcacases 1.506 


Hull material subject to U. S. Navy, Dept. 
gene? for Medium or 
High tensile bull steel subject Ag 8. 
Navy Dept., or equivalent specifica- 
RE Bian hb becdbdehéve% ian OS 
— steel subject to U. > aa Det 
ecifications, classes A . 6c 
Hot plates to hull at A SE 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates ......scccsecceses 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not * furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical. tests will be made om 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 

Mill inspection ......csccscessees No extra 
Charges fer other inspection, such as 

Lloyd’s or American bureau of tL Saoing. 

will be made by inspection bureau 

rect to buyer. 

CUTTING 
LENGTH or DIAMETER 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet. am extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive..... .100 

Under 3 feet to . feet inclusive..... .25¢c 
Under 3 feet to 1 foot inclusive..... .50c 
Pabien, 3: £e0t: cas cccesccogsiceses eos 1,550 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive. . .25c 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus 05e for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 

Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight euts. 
(including straight — plates) 

Additional GEE: co cnccccecdevvese ee 


(Sketches cannot 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra 


ry and ae peoth 5! hen not less 
ordered 



















